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** Harper's Youno Peopxe is brimful of exhilaration and amusement 
gauged to the capacity of its multitudinous clientéle,"—The Churchman. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuiusrratep WEEKLY For Boys anp GIRLS. 


The number of this inimitable juvenile published Tuesday, July | 


24th, contains twenty pages of choicely illustrated and thoroughly 
interesting reading matter, 
Howakp Py.e contributes 


THE PRINCESS ON THE GLASS HILL, 


one of his most charming fuiry tales, with five illustrations. 

In the second of his * Camp Life among the Seminoles” series, 
Kirk MuNROE prexents a vivid picture of these unknown dwellers 
among the Everglades, 

Davip Ker relutes « characteristic adventure of one of the world’s 
most famous boys ; and J. MACDONALD OXLEY describes * Some Jolly 
Water Sports” that find favor among our Canadian cousins, 

Poens are contributed by MARGARET SANGSTER, JOSEPHINE Pot- 
tarp, avd Isapet McDovGart, while * The Household of Glen 
Holly,’ Mrs. LAvuir’s captivating serial, rapidly increases in titerest 
as it draws toward its close. 


Hanrprer’s YOUNG Prope, $2.00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Warren's YounG Propie will be sent on ap- 
plication. 





HWARPERS WEEKLY. 


New York, Jury 28, 1388. 





TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 





REVISION AND FREE-TRADE. 
FFXHE method of reducing the surplus which is rec- 
ommended by the President is said to be a first 
step toward free-trade or the abolition of customs du- 
ties, because many of the arguments which sustain it 
are logically fatal to the policy of protection. But 
however true that may be, it does not affect the fact 
that the President has not recommended free-trade, 
that he does not propose or favor free-trade, and that 
the tariff issue in the campaign is not free-trade. The 
Republican party sprang from the antislavery senti- 
ment. Its object was the non-extension of slavery 
into the Territories. Its arguments were based upon 
the essential wrong aud impolicy of slavery, and the 
logic of its argument led to emancipation. But the 
Republican par!y was not an emancipation party. 
It could not have elected a President upon that issue, 
and if the slave power had not taken up arms, slavery 
in the States under Republican administration would 
have been secure until the public opinion of the coun- 
try had provided a peaceful method of emancipation. 
The country would not now elect a free-trade admin- 
istration, and however much the arguments which 
urge a reduction of the surplus by repealing the taxes 
upon necessaries may logically lead to free-trade, no 
intelligent citizen seriously apprehends that the elec- 
tion of Mr. CLEVELAND would result in closing the 
custom-houses. There will be no free-trade until the 
American people prefer to pay the cost of the govern- 
ment by direct rather than by indirect taxation. The 
arguments for the CLEVELAND policy are valid not 
because they are free-trade arguments, but because 
they urge a just and reasonable and effective meth- 
od of reducing the surplus, and that there is a popu- 
lar demand for such reduction is shown by the Re- 
publican etforts to devise another method than the 
President's. 

It is the settled policy of the country to raise the 
larger part of the revenue by customs duties. The 
President truly says the tariff ‘* must be extensively 
continued as the source of the government's income.” 
The tariff of 1846 was designed to establish what were 
called free-trade principles. But it levied a rate of 
thirty per cent. upon the leading articles. It admit- 
ted purely revenue articles, like tea and coffee, free 
of duty, which was a’ violation of the fundamental 
canon of a revenue tariff, while, on the other hand, 
iron and its manufactures, wool and woollen goods, 
cotton goods, and the articles over which the tariff 
controversy largely rages, paid a duty of thirty per 
cent. This was a high degree of protection. In 1857 
the maximum protective duty was reduced to twen- 
ty-four per cent. Many raw materials were adimit- 
ted free, and the level of duties was brought to the 
lowest line reached since 1815. ‘‘It is not likely,” 
says TAUSSIG, ‘‘ we shall see for a great many years 
to come a nearer approach to the free-trade ideal.” 
The reduction of duties in 1857 was approved, he 
adds, by ‘‘the main body of the manufacturing class.” 
Mr. SHERMAN called the law of that year ** the manu- 
facturers’ bill.””. Mr. Rick, of Massachusetts, said that 
‘‘the manufacturer asks no additional protection.” 
The bill of 1861 was passed to remedy the falling off 
in the revenue which arose from the crisis of 1857. 
Whatever may have been the real cause of that crisis, 
there is no doubt that the period from 1846 to 1860 
was one of great material prosperity, which was due 
in part, for there were many reasons, to the moder- 
ate tariff. The supporters of the tariff of 1861 said 
that their intention was to restore the rates of 1846. 
The war compelled a large increase of rates, which 
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were made high enough to compensate the domestic 
producer for the internal taxes which were levied at 
the same time, and as the latter were extended the 
tariff rates were increased. 

As the war continued, the necessity of raising an 
enormous revenue resulted in an extraordinary ap- 
plication of the principle of protection, which under 
other circumstances would probably not have been 
tolerated. The average rate of duties, which had 
been 37.2 per cent. under the act of 1862, became 
47.06 under that of 1864. The measure, which was 
one of the most important in our financial history, 
was passed after five days’ consideration only. This 
extreme haste may have been justified by urgent ne- 
cessity. But such an act, framed for an extraordi- 
nary emergency of war, and adopted practically with- 
out debate in Congress or the press, ought not to be 
regarded as the fundamental policy of the country. 
The strong popular feeling against excessive duties 
led to the legislation of 1883. But the changes did 
not essentially modify the tariff. They were devised 
by high protectionists, and were unsatisfactory to 
those who hold that the existing system should be 
modified. Nearly a quarter of a century after the 
war, when a vast and threatening surplus is accu- 
mulating every year, the proposition to revise the 
tariff, and to relieve labor of its onerous and un- 
necessary burdens, is not a proposal of free-trade, 
but of that moderate and reasonable tariff policy 
which has been hitherto most agreeable to the coun- 
try. The Republican party, which now deliberately 
declares its willingness to make whiskey free rather 
than to lighten the burdens laid upon necessaries by 
a war tax, has assumed a new position which trans- 
forms it into a party of protection for the sake of pro- 
tection. The demand for modification which pro- 
duced the inadequate and unsatisfactory legislation 
of 1883 is stronger and more wide-spread than ever, 
and a revision and modification in the direction and 
manner indicated by the President will not be silenced 
by the ery of free-trade. 


THE PENSION VETOES. 

THE impatience with the President's pension vetoes, 
and the remark that it is very petty business for him 
to undertake to save a few thousands of dollars, and 
that he has a mistaken view of the veto power, meet 
very little public favor at a moment when the chief 
question is held to be that of reducing an immense 
and increasing surplus, and when strenuous opposi- 
tion is offered to diminishing the taxes of a war tariff. 
This disposition to neglect what are ridiculed as small 
economies signally illustrates the demoralizing influ- 
ence of a surplus. As the Herald tersely put it the 
other day, the government levies a much higher tax 
than it needs, and the unnecessary tax is justified by 
saying that Congress will find some way of spending 
it. One way, of course, is to give a small pension to 
everybody, and if the objection should be raised that 
it is a fraud upon the Treasury, to retort that it is 
petty business to object to such small sums. The 
veto power is given to the President to prevent ill- 
considered and reckless legislation. It is intended 
to secure more careful consideration. It is not an 
absolute arrest and check, because it may be overcome 
by a certain majority. But it is a power to be exer- 
cised by the Executive with the same scrupulous care 
as the power of legislation by Congress. 

A careful scrutiny of the veto messages of the Pre- 
sident shows that he has exercised the discretion given 
to him in the most diligent and conscientious manner. 
There has been sometimes a- phrase or a comment 
which might have been wisely omitted. But the rea- 
sons for the veto have been generally adequate and 
conclusive. It is possible that a better method of 
determining the justice of pension claims might be 
adopted. Perhaps the decision of a bureau, or of a 
committee of Congress, or of a commissioner, should 
be absolutely conclusive. There may be good reasons 
why the question of pensions should not be referred 
to the President at all. But so long as it is referred 
in the form of bills for his approval or disapproval, 
he is as much bound to give them the same attention, 
and to be governed by the same sense of public duty 
and the obligation of his oath, as in treating any other 
subject which comes lawfully before him. The kind 
of complaint which is made is childish. Almost ev- 
ery pension veto convicts Congress of careless action 
in squandering the public money. It is: not petty 
business to prevent such waste. It is a public duty. 
When twenty bills have been returned to Congress, 
with a message showing the haste and carelessness 
with which they have been passed, it might be sup- 
posed that the number of such bills would diminish. 
Certainly it ought not to be assumed that the Execu- 
tive scrutiny of them should be relaxed. 

That the President sometimes makes mistakes in 
the discharge of a duty in which the constant mis- 
takes of Congress are exposed is probable. But no 
motive other than a high and just sense of public 
duty can be fairly assigned for his pension vetoes. 
The exigencies of a political campaign naturally stim- 
ulate the allegation that he is in some way hostile to 
the Union soldiers, and aims to propitiate a supposed 
** Confederate brigadier” sentiment. But nothing is 
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more evident than the ‘‘ Confederate” votes for Union 
pensions, and the entire absence of any ‘‘ Confeder- 
ate” sentiment which seeks gratification by any kind 
of unpatriotic or revengeful legislation. The attempt 
to cast discredit upon the President for sympathy with 
those who were engaged in the war against the Union 
has failed utterly; and although party spirit may in- 
sist that any veto of a pension, however fraudulent 
the claim may be, is an insult to the Union veterans, 
it is not a spirit which affects intelligent soldiers. 
The cry is akin to that which accuses the President 
of truckling to John Bull, to the injury of the Amer- 
ican laborer. What plausible reason can be stated 
why the President should be opposed to the interest 
of American laborers, who compose so large a part of 
his party, in order to serve the interests of England ? 
A President who aims to reduce the surplus by light- 
ening taxes and cheapening the necessaries of life is 
not a mortal enemy of his fellow-citizens who live by 
wages. Nor does he become an enemy of Union vet- 
erans by doing what he can to prevent the payment 
of fraudulent pensions. 





GENERAL HARRISON AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


GENERAL HARRISON'S views of civil service reform 
will be made known, undoubtedly, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance. The party which has nominated him, how- 
ever, treats it as what the New York Tribune calls a 
side issue. This is inevitable, because it was evident 
that the Convention was a BLAINE assembly, and its 
platform was made with a view to the support of the 
friends of Mr. BLAINE, or as was truly said, Mr. 
BLAINE was put into the platform. Unless, therefore, 
Mr. BLAINE and his lieutenants are civil service re- 
formers, the party, under the control of the BLAINE 


. Spirit and ideas, is not a reform party. The platform, 


indeed, with an amusing gibe at independent Repub- 
licans, repeats the reform declaration of 1884; but 
that was instantly discredited and its significance to- 
tally destroyed by the nomination of the candidate. 
Mr. BLAINE and not the declaration was the pledge 
Nor has the party feeling 
changed. In this year’s Convention the allusion to 
the subject, besides the repetition of the discredited 
declaration, consisted of sneers at the President's 
course. No honest man could say that the proceed- 
ings of the Convention showed that reform was re- 
garded by the Republican party as a cardinal issue, 
or an important issue, or that it had the slightest 
influence in determining the nomination. If Mr. 
BLAINE had been made the candidate, as a minority 
of the delegates undoubtedly wished, he would have 
been represented as the candidate of reform solely 
because of the declaration, which his nomination 
would have covered with ridicule. The declaration 
under such circumstances neither makes the party a 
reform party nor General HARRISON, as its represent- 
ative, a reformer. 

In the Senate General HARRISON made a strong 
speech exposing the spoils course of the CLEVELAND 
administration in Indiana. He denounced it as a 
hypocritical and canting course. But, as we remem- 
ber, his objection was not to political removals, but to 
calling political removals reform. The speech, like 
that of Senator HALE last winter, was made in the 
interest of party, not of reform. It was intended to 
prove that whether reform were desirable or not, the 
President was not a reformer, and was therefore not 
entitled to the sympathy and support of reformers. 
But however justly it may have censured the Demo- 
cratic President, it did not show that a Republican 
President would do better. We are not aware that 
Senator HARRISON’s speech was accepted by the 
friends of reform as evidence of his practical and ef- 
ficient interest in reform. Nearly six years ago he 
said, in a public speech: 

“T want to assure you to-night that Iam an advoeate of civil 
service reform. My brief experience at Washington has led me 
often to utter the wish, with an emphasis I do not often use, that I 
might be forever relieved of any connection with the distribution 
of public patronage. I covet for myself the free aud unpurchased 
support of my fellow-citizens, and long to be able to give my time 


and energy solely to those public affairs that legitimately relate to 
the honorable trust which you have committed to me.” 


How far these views influenced his action as Sen- 
ator we do not know. Yet if he had relieved himself 
of the distribution of public patronage by governing 
his action by the familiar principles of reform, the 
fact would be probably known in Indiana. We ob- 
serve that Mr. FoULKE, the President of the Indiana 
Reform Association, and one of the warmest and 
ablest friends of reform, says that General HARRISON 
woted for the PENDLETON bill, although disapproving 
the prohibition of political contributions by office- 
holders. The vote, however, like that of other Sen- 
ators and Representatives, was not evidence of any 
particular interest in the subject. But General Har- 
RISON aided Mr. FOULKE in his vigorous and effective 
exposure of the political abuses in the management 
of the charitable institutions of Indiana, advocating 
a non-partisan control of such institutions, and Mr. 
FovuLKE says that reformers have felt a growing in- 
terest in the general question upon the part of Gen- 
eral HARRISON. , : 

We hope that this feeling is well-founded. But 
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there is no reason in such a feeling, nor in anything 
yet known to us, for supposing that if elected to the 
Presidency, General HaRRISON would be able to re- 
sist an adverse pressure which General GRANT and 
Mr. CLEVELAND could not withstand. That the press- 
ure of Republican politicians would be as virulent 
and constant as that of Democratic politicians has 
been, is unquestionable. If, indeed, he had shown 
himself to be a civil service reformer as Mr. McKin- 
LEY and Judge KELLEY have shown themselves to 
be earnest, positive, uncompromising protectionists, 
we can see that those who look solely at the question 
of reform would earnestly support General HARRISON 
as its representative. But without any such evi- 
dence, and in the actual situation, when, as it seems 
to us, there is no greater probability of his adhesion 
to actual reform than there would have been in the 
case of Mr. SHERMAN, and when he stands as the 
champion of an unreasonable and monstrous scheme 
of unnecessary taxation, the civil service reformer 
who is also a tariff reformer, and who regards the 
Republican platform as preposterous, will naturally 
feel that in supporting General HARRISON he aban- 
dons his convictions upon one cardinal point without 
reasonable expectation of promoting them upon an- 


‘other. In the event of his election, however, if it 


should appear that General HARRISON is in good 
faith and in actual practice a reformer in the sense 
in which Mr. FoULKE understands the word, deeply 
as we should deplore the approval by the country of 
the policy set forth in the Republican platform, no 
journal would more gladly and unhesitatingly ac- 
knowledge the fidelity of the new President to reform 
than HarRPER’s WEEKLY. 








THE BOULANGER DUEL. 


Ir General SHERIDAN should grossly insult Secre- 
tary BAYARD in a public speech, and the two gentle- 
men should then arm themselves with swords and 
attempt to kill each other, they would do what M. 
FLOQUET and General BOULANGER have just done in 
Paris. Paris, in which a certain savage ferocity is 
thinly veneered with art and luxury, is fond of call- 
ing itself the capital of civilization. But the quality 
of its civility is shown by such an incident as the late 
duel. New-Zealanders and Hottentots and Modocs 
and Sioux Indians might be addicted to such prac- 
tices, but that civilized statesmen and soldiers should. 
hack and hew at each other after exchanging insults 
is, in this age, a remarkable fact. At the beginning 
of the century, when AARON BurR shot ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON in a duel, the criminal folly of the prac- 
tice was brought home to the American mind with so 
dreadful a shock that although CLAY and RANDOLPH, 
and later CILLEY and GRAVES, “‘ repaired to the field 
of honor,” yet the practice was stigmatized too deeply, 
and it has disappeared before the light of common- 
sense. 

The duel is a relic of barbarism, and it lingers still 
in France because it is an imperfectly civilized coun- 
try. It is almost impossible to conceive Mr. GLAD- 
STONE and Lord SALISBURY, or Mr. MORLEY and 
General WOLSELEY, fighting a duel: The public 
indignation with such an offence would be over- 
whelming. All the club sophistries about the prac- 
tice as a system of wild justice, which disciplined 
manners and restrained excess, are long since laughed 
away. It was the delight of bullies and sharpers, 
and every man of intelligence who gave it counte- 
nance wounded civilized society. BOULANGER is in 
himself an unimportant personage. He has said 
nothing and done nothing which commends him to 
especial honor or regard. But he has been accepted 
as a representative of the war sentiment, until he 
apparently supposed that he could command a revi- 
sion of the Constitution and become a Dictator. M. 
FLOQUET reproached him with lingering in the ante- 
chamber of princes and courting foreign favor. Both 
claimed to serve the republic. But the cries ad- 
dressed to BOULANGER as he left the Chamber implied 
that the sentiment of the street was against him. He 
refused to attend the ceremony of unveiling the statue 
of GAMBETTA, upon the ground that the opportunists 
who erected it abandon GAMBETTA’S principles. 

It seems to be the day of small men in France. 
There is no commanding figure among her statesmen, 
and BouLANGER, who is the most prominent French- 
man, does not ‘‘fill the eye.” It is not easy to trace 
coherently the course of French politics. The nor- 
mal condition of an administration and an opposi- 
tion, of parties seeking progress and promoting poli- 
cies within the government, is constantly threatened 
by movements against the government itself. A 
French political crisis is substantially a situation not 
of change of administration, but of the form of gov- 

erhment. In this sense the revolution is permanent, 
and an administration is in the nature of a more or 
less victorious camp. Undoubtedly the general con- 
dition has improved within a generation. The idea 
that there may be a change of administration without 
an overthrow of the government is becoming more 
familiar. But political France has. come to be regard- 
ed as very like Mexico a few years ago. Some Bovu- 
LANGER appears, and the country flutters. The prompt 
challenge of FLOQUET addressed to BoULANGER, the 
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duel, and the wound of BOULANGER, may strike the 
barbaric fancy of the Paris mob, and give a certain 
heroic glamour to the CARNOT administration as the 
defender of the republic; but it is all spectacular 
politics, and it is hard. not to feel that the French re- 
public is what the American republic was so long 
called—an experiment. 





THE MULOCK CRAIK MEMORIAL. 


THE American subscribers to the memorial of Mrs. Mu- 
LOCK CRAIK, the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, will be 
glad to hear of the promise of an admirable work. The 
warmth of the response, both in America and England, to 
the suggestion of such a memorial has been very gratify- 
ing, and it shows how strong a hold the delightful writer 
and excellent woman had taken of the heart of her coun- 
trymen and their kin beyond the sea. The execution of 
the monument has been intrusted to HENRY HUGH ARM- 
STEAD, R.A.,a selection which is highly approved by artists. 
Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON speaks of it as a most satisfactory 
arrangement. 

Mr. ARMSTEAD is a sculptor. of distinction who has made 
many familiar, works. His versatility of talent recalls 
BENVENUTO CELLINI, for he is commended for his skill as a 
designer, modeller, and chaser for silver, gold, or jewelry, 
and as a draughtsman on wood. Among his works in sil- 
ver are the TENNYSON vase, the PACKINGTON shield, the 
Doncaster race plate, the St. George vase; and his last im-. 
portant work in this kind, the OUTRAM shield, received the 
medal. In marble, bronze, stone, and wood he has executed 
the figures upon the Albert Memorial, Hyde Park, repre- 
senting musicians and painters of the Italian, German, 
French, and English schools, with some of the greater 
poets. The great bronze figures on the Albert Memorial 
of Chemistry, Astronomy, Medicine, and Rhetoric are also 
by ARMSTEAD. 

The list of his works includes also statues of conspicuous 
contemporary Englishmen, and certifies the high repute in 
which he is held. Mr. ARMSTEAD has selected a site at 
Tewkesbury, which has been. granted by Canon ROBESON, 
and he has completed'a clay sketch which forecasts a beau- 
tiful and fitting memorial. It is surmounted by a figure of 
Charity ; the medallion is béneath, and lower is a tablet 
for inscriptions ; on one side of it is a figure of Truth, and 
on the other of Purity. There will be no delay in the erec- 
tion of the monument, which will happily associate with 
a place which she loved, and which she has invested with 
enduring interest, the name and memory of a noble English 
woman. 





PUBLIC SPIRIT AND ELECTION FRAUDS. 


THE report of the work of the Citizens’ Committee of One 
Hundred in Indianapolis shows what intelligent, vigorous, 
persistent, and non-partisan action can accomplish in cor- 
recting frauds at the polls. The question is of the utmost 
importance, and the example of the Indianapolis Commit- 
tee is very instructive and encouraging. The canvass of 
the votes in that city after the Congressional and State 
election of November, 1886, revealed foul play with the 
tally-sheets and poll-books in several precincts. Figures’ 
and writing had been erased with a sharp instrument and 
with acids, and additional tallies, writing, and figures had 
been forged. 

Upon the discovery of the facts a committee of citizens 
of all parties was organized. Its Executive Committee at 
once employed counsel, and obtained evidence which was 
laid before the Grand Jury, which in May, 1887, indicted 
eleven persons for conspiring feloniously to induce certain 
inspectors of election to neglect their duty of safe custody 
of documents, by surrendering them to certain persons to 
be altered and mutilated. Three jury trials were held be- 
fore Judge W. A. Woops, in the District Court of the 
United States, resulting in the conviction and sentence to 
the penitentiary of two of the accused, an acquittal of four, 
and a disagreement as to the remainder. Upon an appeal 
of the question of the authority of the Court to try the of- 
fences alleged, the Supreme Court of the United States af- 
firmed the judgment of the lower court. 

The decision is of very great and general importance in 
such trials. The Court holds that in elections where a 
member of Congress is voted for: 


“ First. That a tally-sheet is an entirety, and not a separate 
document in respect to each candidate voted for. That when it 
is forged or mutilated in any one place, its value is entirely de- 
stroyed. That it is not one document so far as it relates to candi- 
dates for State and county offices, and a different document so far 
as it relates to the election of a member of Congress. 

* Second. That any inspector or judge of election to whose keep- 
ing the tally-sheets and poll-books are committed is the custodian 
of those papers not simply for the citizens of his precinct or ward, 
nor for the citizens of his county or State, but is the custodian of 
said tally-sheets and papers for every citizen of the United States, 
and is a United States officer. ' 

“ Third. That the sections of the statutes of Indiana relating 
to the manner and method of conducting elections, and prescribing 
the duties of the officers thereof, are a part of the United States 
law, the same as if these sections were incorporated into and made 
a part of the act of Congress. 

“ Fourth. That persons who conspire, confederate, and agree to- 
gether to induce, aid, counsel, and advise any inspector or judge 
of election, where a member of Congress is voted for, to omit to 
perform any duty required and imposed on him by law, are guilty 
of conspiracy against the United States, and punishable under the 
laws of the United States. — 

“ Fifth. That even though the intent and purpose was only to 
affect the returns of the votes of certain State and local offices, 
and not in any manner to affect the returns of the votes of a mem- 
ber of Congress, any person who does interfere and falsify the 
election returns as to any of the persons voted for is punishable 
under the laws of the United States.” 


This decision defines the important responsibility of of- 
ficers of elections, and the Supreme Court says, solemnly : 


“ We cannot better close this opinion than by a further extract 
from that of the court in ex parte YarsrovuGu, 110, U.S. Rep., p. 
666: ‘In a republican government like ours, where political pow- 
er is reposed in representatives of the entire body of the people, 
chosen at short intervals by popular elections, the temptation to 
control these elections by violence and by corruption is a constant 
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source of danger. Such has been the history of all republics, and 
though ours has been comparatively free from both these evils in 
the past, no lover of his country can shut his eyes to the fear of 
future danger from both sources.’ ”’ 


Mr. Hoss, the Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
says: 

“I fully believe that if the independent and serious men in any 
community will organize, employ and pay counsel, and persist in 
the prosecution of those guilty of buying and selling votes or for- 
ging tally-sheets, they will succeed in reducing to a minimum this 
fraudulent work, as we believe we are doing here. I never yet 
have seen any good come of any movement intended to uncover 
and expose election frauds that was not undertaken by a aon-po- 
litical, systematic organization, the only object of which was to 
bring to punishment the guilty parties, and I have yet to see the 
first organization of this kind that has failed in its purpose.” 


A FOOLISH FALSEHOOD. 

A RECENT letter from Washington to the New York Press 
attempts to discredit. the President by representing him as 
retaining an incompetent clerk in the public service be- 
cause he is a nephew of the editor of HaARPER’s WEEKLY. 
There is. no nephew or other relation of the editor of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY who, to his knowledge, is in the public ser- 
vice, and the whole story, so far as improper action upou 
the part of the President is concerned, is doubtless as un- 
founded as the assertion of the relationship of the clerk. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOL EXCITEMENT IN 
BOSTON, 

THE great meetings in Boston in defence of the freedom 
of the public school, the ardent tone of the speeches, and 
the obvious public excitement, show how strong is the hold 
of the system upon the American mind. SwinTon’s his- 
tory has been displaced from the schools by the Committee, 
in which the influence of the Church of Rome predom- 
inates, because of his treatment of the subject of indul- 
gences. The complaint was made by a priest of that 
Church, and he objected also to the view given by one of 
the oldest and most respected teachers in the schools, who 
was thereupon transferred. ‘The text-book is one of sev- 
eral condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities, and the 
public excitement is due to the fact that the Church, which 
has been always hostile to the public schools, is now be- 
lieved to be attempting to regulate them at its pleasure. 

It is clear that if text-books are to be adapted to the re- 
ligious views of school committees, the non-sectarian char- 
acter of the schools will disappear. The tiery speeches at 
the Boston meetings declared that the question was not of 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of SWINTON’s history, nor of the 
character of the comments made by the teacher, but whether 
the Jesuits, who are essentially hostile to American insti- 
tutions, and who hold that the education of youtli*should 
be under the absolute control ofthe Roman Church, shall 
decide what books shall be used and what teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools. The Rev. Dr. MINER said that 
it was a question of Romanism against Protestantism, and 
that the schools, which are the nurseries of the American 
republic, must not be suffered to fall into the hands of those 
who are inimical to American principles. 

The whole incident is interesting and significant as 
showing the profound attachment to the public-school sys- 
tem. The fundamental idea of the system is its freedom 
from religious or sectarian control, and this is the point 
upon which the Roman Church has always opposed the 
system. The Roman scheme is that of its own coutrol of 
all the schools, and, until that is practicable, a State sub- 
sidy to every sect for the support of its own schools. This, 
of course, is absolutely incompatible with the American 

. principle, and the Boston incident will deepen the jealousy 
with which hostility to that principle is popularly re- 
garded. 








PERSONAL, 


General Harrison finds, among the other cares that the Presi- 
dential nomination brings, difficulty in arranging the long list of 
pending law cases wherein he has been retained. In court the 
other day he suggested the continuance of one case till November 
21st, saying, facetiously, to the judge, “I shall know by that time, 
your honor, whether I am *o be permitted to continue my practice 
before you,” 

—Ex-Governor Berry, of New Hampshire, ninety-three years 
old, still enjoys a game of croquet, and, rain or shine, takes a long 
walk every morning before break fast. 

—One of our most devoted students of horticulture is the wife 
of Senator Suerman, who not only knows all the attractions of the 
garden, but understands as well how to make them thrive. 

—The United States Senate has voted to honor Joun C. Fre- 
mont with a place upon the rolls of the retired list as Major-Gen- 
eral of the army. 

—Wall Street has just lost one of her most daring speculative 
leaders, CHartrs A, JonNes; who in the last few years has made 
over $2,000,000 in the stock-market, breaking down his health 
utterly in the strain and excitement involved. 

—The widow of President Garriktp has given $10,000 to the 
Garfield University of Wichita, Kansas. 

—General Bensamin F. Butier is giving up all business cares 
this summer for the sake of the joys that his yacht provides. 

—How intensely democratic this land is is proved perhaps by 
the fact that the English oak planted some years ago in the Cen- 
tral Park, New York, by the Prince of Wales declines to flourish, 
and is dying. 

—Tennyson is to write a memorial poem in honor of the two 
lately deceased German Emperors, the task being set by Queen 
Victoria. 

—The magnificent collection of gifts received by Pope Lro on 
the occasion of his last year’s Jubilee (barring money) is to be 
used as.the nucleus for a museum to be established in the Pon- 
tiff’s honor. 

—Germany’s new Emperor is inclined to be hostile toward 
Freemasonry, an order in high favor with his father and grand- 
father. 

—Not less than half a score attractive summer resorts in New 
England are expectant of the coming of Mrs, CLevetanp this sea- 
son—expectations that she has done nothing t» warrant. 

—The farmers of one county in Illinois are so much in fear of 
a threatened invasion of their fields by.chinch-bugs that they have 
united in an agreement not to plant any wheat, barley, or rye for 
the next three years. The granger’s life is not always a happy one. 
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COLONEL QUARITCH, Y.C.* 


AvutHor or “Sue,” “Kina Sotomon’s Mines,” “ ALLAN 
QUATERMAIN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
EDWARD COSSEY, ESQUIRE. 


fy George had drunk his glass of wine, and given. his 
opinion as to the best way to deal with the dangerous pinna- 
cle on the Boisingham Church, he took the note, untied the fat 
pony, and ambled off back to Honham, leaving the lawyer alone. 
As soon as he was gone, Mr. Quest threw himself back in his 
chair—an old oak one, by-the-way, for he had a very pretty taste 
in antiquities and a positive mania for collecting them—and 
plunged into a brown-study. 

Presently he leant forward, unlocked the top drawer of his 
writing-table, and extracted from it a letter addressed to himself, 
which he had received that very morning. It was from the princi- 
pals of the great banking firm of Cossey & Son, and dated from 
their head office in Mincing Lane. It ran as follows: 


[Private and confidential.] 

“Dear Sir,—We have considered your report as to the exten- 
sive mortgages which we hold upon the Honham Castle estates, 
and have given due weight to your arguments as to the advisa- 
bility of allowing Mr. De la Molle time to give things a chance 
of righting. But we must tell you that we can see no prospect of 
any such solution of the matter, at any rate for some years to 
come. All the information that we are able to gather points to a 
further decrease in the value of land rather than to a recovery. 


’ The interest on the mortgages in question is moreover a year in 


arrear, probably owing to the non-receipt of rents by Mr. De la 


Molle. Under these circumstances, much as it grieves us to take - 


action against Mr. De la Molle, with whose family we have’ had 
dealings for five generations, we can see no alternative to fore- 
closure, and hereby instruct you to take the necessary preliminary 
steps to bring it about in the usual manner. We are, presuming 
that Mr. De la Molle is not in a position to pay off the mortgages, 
quite aware of the risks of a forced sale, and shall not be aston- 
ished if, in the present unprecedented condition of the land mar- 
ket, such a sale should result in a loss, although the sum recover- 
able does not amount to half the valuation of the estates, which 
was undertaken at our instance about twelve years ago, on the 
occasion of the first advance. The only alternative, however, 
would be for us to enter into possession of the property or to buy 
it in. But this would be a course totally inconsistent with the 
usual practice of the bank, and what is more, our confidence in 
the stability of landed property is so utterly shattered by our re- 
cent experiences that we cannot burden ourselves by such a 
course, preferring to run. the risk of an immediate loss, which, 
* Begun in Hagrer’s Werxty No. 1646. 
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however, we hope that the historical character of the property 
and its great natural advantages as a residential estate will avert, 
or at the least minimize. 

“Be so good as to advise us by an early post of the steps you 
take in pursuance of these instructions. 

“We are, dear sir, your obedient servants, 
“Cossry & Son. 
“W. Quest, Esq. 


“P.S.—We have thought it better to address you direct in this 
matter, but of course you will communicate the contents of this 
letter to Mr. Edward Cossey, and subject to our instructions, which 
are final, act in consultation with him.” 


“Well,” said Mr. Quest to himself, as he folded up the sheet of 
paper, “that is about as straight as it can be put. And this is 
the time that the old gentleman chooses to ask for another four 
thousand. He may ask, but the answer will be more than he 
bargains for.” 


He rose from the chair and began to walk up and down the 


room in evident perplexity. “If only,” he said, “I had twenty- 
five thousand, I would take up the mortgages myself and fore- 
close at my leisure. It would be a good investment at that figure, 
even as things are; and besides, I should like to have that place. 
Twenty-five thousand, only twenty-five thousand, and now when 
I want it I have not got it. And I should have had it if it had 
not been for that tiger, that devil, Edith. She has had more than 
that out of me in the last ten years, and still she is threatening, 
and crying for more, more, more. Tiger; yes, that is the name for 
her, her own name too. She would coin one’s vitals into money 
if she could, All Belle’s fortune she has had, or nearly all, and 
most of my savings, and now she wants another five hundred, and 
she will have it, too. 

“Here we are,” and he drew a letter from his pocket written in 
a bold but somewhat uneducated woman’s hand. 

“Dear Bili,” it ran—“ [ve been unlucky again, and dropped a 
pot. Shall want £500 by the lst October. No shuffling, mind; 
money down; but I think that you know me too well to play any 
more larks. When can you tear yourself from the lovely Mrs. Q., 
and come and give your E. a look? Bring some tin when you 
come, and we will have times.—Thine, THe Tiger.” 

“The Tiger—yes, the Tiger,” he gasped, his face working with 
passion and his gray eyes glinting as he tore the epistle to frag- 
ments and threw them down and stamped on them. ‘“ Well, be 
careful that I don’t one day cut your claws and paint your stripes. 
By Heaven! if ever a man felt like murder, I do now. Five hun- 
dred more, and I haven’t five thousand clear in the world. Truly 
we pay for the follies of our youth! It makes me mad to think 
of those fools Cossey & Son forcing that place into the market 
just now. There’s a fortune in it at the price. In another year 
or two I might have recovered myself, that devil of a woman 
might be dead—and I have several irons in the fire, some of 
which would be sure to turn up trumps. Surely there must be a 
way out of it somehow. There’s a way out of everything if only 
one thinks enough, but the thing is to find it,” and he stopped 
in his walk opposite to the window that looked upon the street, 
and put his hand to his head. 





As he did so he caught sight of the figure of a tall gentleman 
strolling idly toward the office door. For a moment he stared at 
him blankly, as a man does when he is trying to catch the vague 
clew to a new idea. Then, as the figure passed out of his view, 
he brought bis fist down heavily upon the sill. 

““Edward Cossey, by George!” he said, aloud. “There’s the 
way out of it, if only I can work him; and unless I have made a 
strange mistake, I think I know: the way.” 

A couple of minutes afterward a tall, shapely young man, of 
about twenty four or five years of age, came strolling into the office 
where Mr. Quest was sitting, to all appearance hard at work at his 
correspondence. He. was dark in complexion and decidedly dis- 
tinguished-looking in feature, with large dark eyes, dark mus- 
taches, and a pale, somewhat Spanish-looking, skin. Young as 
the face was, it had, if observed closely, a somewhat worn and 
worried air, such as one would scarcely expect to see upon the 
countenance of a gentleman born to such brilliant fortunes, and 
so well fitted by nature to do them justice, as was Mr. Edward 
Cossey. For it is not every young man with dark eyes and a good 
figure who is destined to be the future head of one of the most 
wealthy private banks in England, and to inherit in due course a 
sum of money in hard cash variously estimated at from half a mil- 
lion to a million sterling. Such, however, was the prospect in life 
that opened out before Mr. Edward Cossey, who was now supposed 
by his old and eminently business-like father to be in process of 
acquiring a sound knowledge of the provincial affairs of their 
house by attending to the working of their country branches in 
the Eastern counties. 

“How do you do, Quest ?” said Edward Cossey, nodding some- 
what coldly to the lawyer and sitting down. “ Any business ?” 

“Well, yes, Mr. Cossey,” answered the lawyer, rising respect- 
fully, “ there is some business, some very serious business.” 

“Indeed,” said Edward, indifferently ; “ what is it?” 

“Well, it is this: the house has ordered a foreclosure on the 
Honham Castle estates—at least it comes to that—” 

At the sound of this intelligence’ Edward Cossey’s whole de- 
meanor underwent the most startling transformation—his languor 
vanished, his eye brightened, and his form became instinct with 
active life and beauty. 

“What the deuce,” he said, and then paused. “I won’t have 
it,” he went on, jumping up—‘I won’t have it. I am not par- 
ticularly fond of old De la Mollie, perhaps because he is not partic- 
ularly fond of me,” he added, rather drolly, “but it would be an 
infernal shame to break up that family and sell the house under 
them. Why, they would be ruined. And then there’s Ida—Miss 
De la Molle, 1 mean—what would become of her? And the old 
place too. After being in the family for all these centuries, I 
suppose it would be sold to some confounded counter-skipper or 
some retired thief of a lawyer. It must be prevented at any price 
—do you hear, Quest ?” 

The lawyer winced a little at his chief’s contemptuous allusion, 
and then remarked, with a smile, “I had no idea that you were so sen- 
timental, Mr. Cossey, or that you took such a lively interest in Miss 
De la Molle,” and he glanced up to observe the effect of his shot. 

Edward Cossey colored. “I did not.mean that I took any par- 
ticular interest in Miss De la Molle,” he said. ‘I was referring 
to the fumily.” 
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“Oh, quite so, though I am sure I don't know 
why you shouldn't. Miss De la Molle is one of 
the most charming women that I ever met, I 
think the most charming, if I except my own 
wife Belie,” and he again looked up suddenly at 
Edward Cossey, who, for his part, colored for the 
second time. “It seems to me,” went on the 
lawyer, “that a man in your position has a most 
splendid opportunity of playing knight-errant to 
the lovely damsel in distress. Here is the lady 
with her aged father about to be sold up and 
turned out of the estates which have belonged to 
her family for generations—why don’t you do the 
generous and graceful thing, like the hero in a 
novel, and take up the mortgages ?” 

Edward CVossey did not reject this suggestion 
with the contempt that might have been expected ; 
on the contrary, he appeared to be turning the 
matter over in his mind, for he drummed a little 
tune with his knuckles and stared ont of the 
window. 

“ What is the sum?” he said, presently. 

“ Five-and-twenty thousand, and he wants four 
more—say thirty thousand.” 

“ And where am I going to find thirty thousand 
pounds to take up a bundle of mortgages which 
will probably never pay a farthing of interest? 
Why, I have not got three thousand I can come at. 
Besides,” he added, recollecting himself, ‘“ why 
should I interfere in it ?” 

“J do not think,” answered Mr. Quest, ignoring 
the latter part of the question, “that with your 
prospects you would find it difficult to get thirty 
thousand pounds or twice thirty thousand pounds. 
I know several who would consider it an honor to 
Jend the money to a Cossey, if only for the sake 
of the introduction—that is, of course, provided 
the security was of a legal nature.” 

“Let me see the letter,” said Edward. 

Mr. Quest handed him the document conveying 
the commands of Cossey & Son, and he read it 
through twice. 

“The old man means business,”’ he said as he 
returned it. “That letter was written by him, and 
when he has once made up his mind, it is useless 
to try and stir him. Did you say that you were 
going to see the Squire to-day ?” 

“No, I did not say so, but as a matter of fact I 
am. His man George—a shrewd fellow, by-the- 
way, for one of these bumpkins—came with a let- 
ter asking me to go up to the Castle, so I shall 
get round there to lunch. Iti about this fresh 
loan that the old gentleman wishes to negotiate. 
Of course I shall be ebliged to tell him that in- 
stead of giving a fresh loan we shall have to 
serve a notice on him.” 

“Don’t do that just vet,” said Edward, with 
decision, ‘ Write to the house and say that their 
instructions shall be attended to. There is no 
hurry about the notice, though I don’t see how I 
am to help in the matter. Indeed, there is no 
call upon me.” 

“Very well, Mr. Cossey. And now, by-the- 
way, are you going to the Castle this afternoon ¥” 

“ Yes, I believe so; why?” 

“Well, I want to get up there to luncheon, 
and I am in a fix. Belle will want the trap to go 
there this afternoon. Can you lend me your 
dog-cart to drive up, and then perhaps you would 
not mind if she gave you a lift this afternoon.” 

“Very well,” answered Edward, “ that is, if it 
suits Mrs. Quest. Perhaps she may object to 
carting me about the country.” 

“T have not observed any such reluctance on 
her part,” said the lawyer, dryly; “but we can 
easily settle the question. I must go home to 
get some plans before I attend the vestry meet- 
ing about that pinnacle. Will you step across 
with me and we can ask her?” 

“Oh yes,” he answered. 
particular to do.” 

And accordingly, as soon as Mr. Quest had made 
some small arrangements, and given particular 
directions to his clerks as to his whereabouts for 
the day, they set off together for the lawyer's 
private house, 


—_— 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
MR. QUEST’S WIFE. 


“JT have nothing 


Mr. Quest lived in one of those ugly but com- 
fortably built old red brick houses which abound 
in almost every country town, and which give us 
the clearest possible idea of the want of taste and 
love of material comfort that characterized the 
gross age in which they were built. This house 
looked out on to the market-place, and had a 
charming old walled garden at the back, famous 
for it nectarines, which, together with the lawn- 
tennis court, was, as Mrs. Quest would say, almost 
enough to console her for living ina town. The 
front door, however, was only separated by a lit- 
tle flight of steps from the pavement upon which 
the house abutted. 

Entering into a large, cool-looking hall, Mr. 
Quest paused and asked a servant who was pass- 
ing where her mistress was. 

“In the drawing-room, sir,” said the girl; and, 
followed by Edward Cossey, he made his way 
down a long pannelled passage till he reached a 
door on the left, which he opened quickly and 
passed through into a charming, modern-looking 
room, handsomely and even luxuriantly furnished, 
and lighted by French windows opening on to 
the walled garden. 

A little lady dressed in some black material 
was standing at one of these windows, her arms 
crossed behind her back, and absently gazing out 
of it. At the sound of the opening door she 
turned swiftly, her whole delicate and lovely face 
lighting up like a flower in a ray of sunshine, the 
lips slightly parted, and a deep and happy light 
shining in her violet eyes. Then, all in an instant, 
it was instructive to observe how, instantaneous- 

ly, her glance fell upon her husband (for the lady 
was Mrs. Quest) and her entire expression changed 
to one of cold aversion, the light fading out of 
her face as it does from a November sky, and 
leaving it cold and hard. 
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Mr. Quest, who was a man who saw everything, 
saw this also, and smiled bitterly. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Belle,” he said, in a low 
voiee; “I have brought Mr. Cossey with me.” 

She flushed up to the eyes, a great wave of 
color, and her breast heaved; but before she 
could answer, Edward Cossey, who had stopped 
behind to wipe some mud off his shoes, entered 
the room, and politely offered his hand to Mrs. 
Quest, who took it coldly enough. 

“You are an early visitor, Mr. Cossey,” she 
said. 

“Yes,” said her husband; “but the fault is 
mine. I have brought Mr. Cossey over to ask you 
if you can give him a lift up to the Castle this 
afternoon. I have to go up there to lunch, and 
have borrowed his dog-cart.” 

“Oh yes, with pleasure; but why can’t the dog- 
cart come back for Mr. Cossey ?” 

“Well, vou see,” put in Edward, “there is a 
little difficulty; my groom is sick, but there is 
really no reason why you should be bothered. I 
have no doubt that a man ean be found to bring 
it back.” 

“Oh no,” she said, with a shrug; “it will be 
all right; only you had better lunch here, that’s 
all, because I want to start early, and go to an 
old woman’s at the other end of Honham about 
some fuchsia cuttings.” 

‘“‘T shall be very happy,” said he. 

“Very well, then, that is settled,” said Mr. 
Quest; “and now I must get my plans and be 
off to that vestry meeting. I'm late as it. is. 
With your permission, Mr. Cossey, I will order 
the dog-cart as I pass your rooms.” 

“ Certainly,” said Edward, and in another mo- 
ment the lawyer was gone. 

Mrs. Quest watched the door close, and then sat 
down in a low arm-chair, and resting ber head 
upon the back, looked up with a steady, inquiring 
gaze, full into Edward Cossey’s face. 

And he too looked at her, and thought what a 
beautiful woman she was, in her own way. She 
was very small, rounded in her figure almost to 
stoutness, and possessed the tiniest and most 
beautiful hands and feet. But her greatest charin 
lay in the face, which was almost infantile in its 
shape, and delicate as a moss-rose. She was ex- 
quisitely fair in coloring—indeed, the darkest 
things about her were her violet eyes, which in 
some lights looked almost black in contrast with 
her white forehead and waving auburn hair. 

Presently she spoke. 

‘Has my husband gone ?” she said. 

“JT suppose so. . Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because from what I know of his habits I 
should think it very likely that he is listening 
behind the door,” and she laughed faintly. 

‘“ You seem to have a good opinion of him.” 

“T have exactly the opinion of him that he 
deserves,” she said, bitterly; “‘and my opinion of 
him is that he is one of the wickedest men in 
England.” 

“Tf he is behind the door he will enjoy that,” 
said Edward Cossey. ‘ Well, if he is all this, 
why did you marry him ?” 

“Why did I marry him?” she answered, with 
passion ; “because I was forced into it, bullied 
into it, starved into it. What would you do if you 
were a defenseless, motherless girl of eighteen, 
with a drunken father who beat you—ves, beat 
you with a stick—apologized in the most gentle- 
man-like way next morning, and then went and 
got drunk again? And what would you do if 
that father were in the hands of a man like my 
husband, body and soul in his hands, and if be- 
tween them pressure was brought to bear, and 
brought to bear, until at last— There, what is 
the good of going on with it—you can guess the 
rest.”” 

“Well, and what did he marry you for ?—vyour 
pretty face?” 

“T don’t know; he said so; it may have had 
something to do with it. I think it was my ten 
thousand pounds—for once I had a whole ten 
thousand pounds of my own; my poor mother left 
it me, and tied it up so that my father could not 
touch it. Well, of course when I married, my 
husband would not have any settlements, and so 
he took it, every farthing.” 

“ And what did he do with it?” 

“Spent it upon some other woman in London— 
most of it. I found him out; he gave her thou- 
sands of pounds at once.” 

“ Well, I should not have thought that of him,” 
said he, with a laugh. 

She paused a moment, and covered her face with 
her hands, and then went on: “If you only knew, 
Edward, if you had the faintest idea what my 
life was till a year and a half ago, when I first saw 
you, you would pity me, and understand why I am 
bad and passionate and jealous, and everything 
that I ought not to be. Inever had any happiness 
as a girl—how could I in such a home as ours ?— 
and then almost before I was a woman I was 
handed over to that man. Oh, how I hated him, 
and what I endured !” 

* Yes, it can’t have been very pleasant.” 

“ Pleasant—but there, we have done with each 
other now—we don’t even speak much except in 
public, that’s ny price for holding my tongue about 
the lady in London and one or two other little 
things—so what is the use of talking of it? It 
was a horrible nightmare, but it has gone. And 
then,” she went on, fixing her beautiful eyes upon 
his face, “then I saw you, Edward, and for the 
first: time in my life I learnt what love was, and I 
think that no woman ever loved like that before. 
Other women have had something to care for in 


their lives; I never had anything till I saw you. 


It may be wicked, but it’s true.” 

He turned slightly away, and said nothing. 

“ And yet, dear,” she went on, in a low voice, “I 
think it has been one of the hardest things of all 
—my love for you. For, Edward,” and she rose 
and took his hand and looked into his-face with 
her soft eyes full of tears, “I should have liked 
to be a blessing to you and not a curse, and—and 
—a cause of sin. Oh, Edward, I should have 
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made you such a good wife, no man could have 
had a better; and I would have helped you too, 
for Iam not such a fool as I seem, and now I 
shall do nothing but bring trouble upon you; I 
know I shall. And it was my fault too, at 
least most of it; don’t ever think that I deceive 
myself, for I don’t; I led you on, I know I did, I 
méant to—there! Think me as shameless as you 
like, I meant to from the first. And no good can 
come of it, I know that, although I would not 
have it undone. No good can ever come of whut 
is wrong. I may be very wicked, but I know 
that,” and she began to ery outright. 

This was too much for Edward Cossey, who, as 
any man must, had been much touched by this 
unexpected outburst. ‘Look here, Belle,” he 
blurted out on the impulse of the moment, “Tam 
sick and tired of all this sort of thing. For more 
than a year my life has been nothing but a living 
lie, and I can’t stand it, and that’s a fact. I tell 
you what it is: I think we had better just take 
the train to Paris and go off at once, or else give 
it all up. It is immpossible to go on living in this 
‘continual atmosphere of falsehood.” 

She stopped crying. “Do you really care for 
me enough for that, Edward ?” she said. 

_ “Yes, yes,” he said, somewhat impatiently ; 
“vou can see I do, or I should not make the offer. 
Say the word and I'll do it.” 

She thought for a moment, and then looked up 
again. “No,” she said—* no, Edward.” 

“Why ?” he asked; “are you afraid 2” j 

“ Afraid,” she answered, with a gesture of con- 
tempt; “ what have I to be afraid of Y Do you 
suppose that such a woman as I am has any. care 
for consequences? We have got beyond that— 
that is, for ourselves. But we can still feel a lit- 
tle for others. It would ruin you to do such a 
thing, socially and in every other way. "You know 
that you have often said that your father would 
cut you out of his will if you compromised your- 
self and him like that.” 

“Oh yes, he would do that. I am sure of it. 
He would never forgive the scandal; he has a 
hatred of that-sort of thing. But I could get a 
few thousands ready money, and change our 
names, and go off to some colony or something.” 

“It is very good of you to say so,” she said, 
humbly. “I don’t deserve it, and I will not take 
advantage of you. You will be sorry that you 
made the offer by to-morrow. Ab, yes, I know it 
is only because I cried. No, we must go on as 
we are till the end comes, and then you ean dis- 
card me; for all the blame will follow. me, and I 
shall deserve it too, for [am older than vou, you 


know, and a woman, and my husband will make © 


some money out of you, and then it will all be for- 
gotten, and I shall have had my day and go my 
own way to oblivion, like thousands of other un- 
fortunate women before me, and it will all be the 
same a hundred vears hence, don’t you see. But, 
Edward, remember one thing. Don’t play me any 
tricks, for I am not of the sort to bear it. Have 
patience and wait for the end, for these things 
never last very long, and I shall never be a burden 
on you. Don’t desert me or make me jealous, for 
I cannot bear it, I cannot indeed, and [ do not 
kuow what I might do—make a scandal or kill 
You 
nearly sent me wild the other day when you were 
carrying on with Miss De la Molle—ah, yes, I saw 
it all—I have suspected you for a long time, and 
sometimes I think that you are really in love with 
her. And now, sir, I tell you what it is, we have 
had enough of this melancholy talk to last me for 
a month. What did you come here for at all this 
morning, just when I wanted to get you out of my 
head for an hour or two and think about my 
garden? I suppose it was all a trick of Mr. Quest's 
bringing you here. He has got some fresh scheme 
on, Tam sure of it from his face. Well, it can’t be 
helped, and since vou are here, Mr. Edward Cossey, 
tell me how you like my new dress,” and she 
posed herself and courtesied before him. “ Black, 
you see, to. match my sins and show off my com- 
plexion. Doesn't it fit well ?” 

“Charmingly,” he said, laughing in spite of him- 
self, for he felt in no laughing mood, “and now I 
tell you what it is, Belle, I am not going to stop 
here all the morning, and lunch, and all that sort 
of thing. It does not look well, to say the least of 
it. The probability is that half the old women in 
Boisingham have got their eyes fixed on the hall 
door to.see how long I stay. I shall go down to 
the office and come back at half past two.” 

“* A very nice excuse to get rid of me,” she said ; 
“but I dare say you are right, and I want to see 
about the garden. There, good-by, and mind 
you are not late, for I want to have a nice drive 
round to the Castle. Not that there is much need 
to warn you to be in time when you are going to 
see Miss De la Molle, is there? Good-byv, good- 
by.” 

: {vo BE OONTINURD.) 








THE BASE-BALL SITUATION. 


BasE-BALL enthusiasts, under which designa- 
tion a considerable proportion of the active male 
population of the United States may be conceived 
to take rank, aver that never before in the history 
of the “national. game,” so called, has there been 
such rare promise of a successful season, to be 
marked at its close by a series of exciting con- 
tests. for the championship honors. The leading 
clubs, both in the League and in the Association, 
are well together, a few games deciding the mat- 
ter of superiority. The spirit of rivalry is keen, 
and there is a grim determination on the part of 
each club to capture, it may be, the first prize; to 
avoid, if possible, the ignominy of last place. The 
rivalry is none the less acute because the cham- 
pions of last year have been put on the defensive, 
nor because the contest has practically resolved 
itself into a question of the supremacy of the 
East or of the West. Again, the players have, 
in base-ball parlance, “struck their gait,” and 
have caught on the diamond the first breezes of 
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that inspiration to victory which fans anew the 
feverish excitement of the base-ball devotee, and 
sends thousands of adherents into ecstasies over 
their favorite game as related to their favorite 
club. 

The element of chance, without which even the 
“national game,” in common with all legitimate 
sport, would lose much of its generous excitement 
and interest, has at no time been absent in the 
long succession of games already played, and 
clubs which began the season with brilliant uni- 


-forms, choice “ mascots,” and players whose fic- 


titious values were expressed in thousands of the 
national currency, together with other marks of 
inevitable success, have, in the course of events, 
directed their energies to the avoidance of the 
final place in the championship list. The con- 
verse of the proposition. is fairly demonstrated 
by the achievements of the New York Club, fa- 
miliarly, “the Giants,” whose playing early in 
the season brought discouragement to the local 
admirers, and whose recent victories in the West 
have awakened the highest degree of enthu- 
siasm. 

There have been few things to retard the suc- 
cessful advancement of the season, the weather, 
on the whole, has been propitious, the clubs have 
been evenly matched, and the general enthusiasm 
over base-ball has never been more eager. Nat- 
urally the sentiment of the supporters and lovers 
of the game is mainly of a local character. It 
manifests itself in an intense devotion to the for- 
tunes of the home club, or in a combination of 
clubs, against other clubs and other combina- 
tions. Theenthusiastic New-Yorker, for instance, 
pins his faith and his hopes to the capabilities of 
“the Giants,” or he is convinced that the Brook- 
lyn nine deserves his lung-power and yelling fac- 
ulties for its support. In either case his prefer- 
ence will be for the Eastern clubs against those 
of the West. This phase of sectionalism, this 
ardent spirit of rivalry, is no slight factor in the 
wonderful and ‘wide-spread popularity of base- 
ball. 

The interest in base-ball has been so general 
and so well-sustained this year that one would 
almost imagine that the season was drawing to 
a close, and that elaborate preparations had been 
made by enterprising managers to secure a glo- 
rious outburst of popular enthusiasm to mark 
the finishing contests. And yet the schedules of 
games in both the League and the Association 
have not been half exhausted. Provision is made 
in both organizations, for a series of 140 games, 
each club meeting every other club in twenty 
contests, one-half to be played “at home,” and 
the other half “abroad.” At the end of last 
week each League nine had played about sixty- 
two games, while the average of the Association 
nines was somewhat higher. The struggle, there- 
fore, for the championship in each of the prom- 
inent organizations may be said to be just begun, 
and it is the prospect of a vigorous and exciting 
finish which has already rekindled the zeal of the 
enthusiast. 

The Chicago Club still maintains its lead in 
the League contest. New York comes third, the 
Boston Club is fourth, with little promise of re- 
taining the position. Philadelphia, Indianapolis, 
and Pittsburgh follow at varying intervals, and 
Washington is last, with defeats as numerous as 
Chiecago’s victories. Chicago is playing a _re- 
markable game, which baffles analysis or ex- 
planation. As to its individual players, the club 
is inferior to several of its competitors; as a 
team, however, with all the advantages of sys- 
tematic and harmonious action, it has few equals 
and no superiors. The Detroit Club continues to 
play with the same steadiness of purpose which 
won for it the championship last year, and which 
is sure to place the club well in the front ranks 
this season. 

The adventures of the New York Club on the 
recent Western trip have awakened local interest 
to a remarkable degree. The club went to the 
West a fortnight ago with bright prospects of 
continuing there the ‘successes already achieved 
at the Polo Grounds. The failure of the club to 
make as fine a record as it should have done is 
due fortunately to no fault of the players them- 
selves. The entire outfield, O’Rourkg, Statrery, 
and Tiernan, have, for sufficient reasons, been 
unable to play, and the club has consequently 
played under disadvantages, which, however, ap- 
pear to be only temporary. Notwithstanding 
this, “the Giants” have won many notable vic- 
tories on their trip, and after the process of re- 
cuperation has been completed one may reason- 
ably hope for a resumption of the excellent play 
which is bound to secure victories. 

The contests of the Association clubs have 
been full of animation, and the race is exceeding- 
ly interesting. .The Brooklyn .nine has been 
playing in capital form, and in spite of many 
difficulties on its Western trip, has managed still 
further to increase. its lead. The vigorous play 
of the young men, popularly called “the Bride- 
grooms,” has secured for. the club a lead of seven 
victories over last year’s champions —the St. 
Louis players. Whether the youngsters can hold 
out against the spirited and experienced play of 
the Westerners is a question which the develop- 
ment of the season alone can solve. The Ath- 
letic and Cincinnati clubs are close together in 
the fight for third place, and a desperate and piti- 
able struggle to be other than the last is being 
waged among the Baltimore, Louisville, Kansas 
City, and Cleveland clubs, with the chances of 
comparative primacy in the order named. 

The spirited illustration accompanying this 
article depicts a condition in base-ball which 
even the casual base-ball admirer will be quick 
to recognize. The attitudes of the batter, the 


catcher, and the umpire indicate that the moment 
is a critical one. Four balls and two strikes have 
already been “called” on the expectant striker ; 
the next ball to be pitched, therefore, will decide 
the present issue—it may be the game itself. 
FREDERICK Evans. 
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THE PALAIS BOURBON. 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF 
DEPUTIES, 
By THEODORE CHILD. 


Tre present Chamber of Deputies was elected 
in 1885 bv scrutin de liste, and is composed of 
584 Deputies, of whom one-third are Conserva- 
tives, either Monarchists or Imperialists, and two- 
thirds Republicans of various shades, ranging 
from moderate left-centre men all the way to 
extreme radicals and socialist révolutionnaires, 
If we classify them by their professions we shall 
find that the lawyers head the list, with, in round 
numbers, 140 members; next come landed _pro- 
prietors, 60; doctors, 50; journalists and writers, 
50; merchants, 30; farmers, 20; manufacturers, 
20; working-men, 10. It may be useful to ex- 
plain what is meant by scrutin de liste. Up to 
1885 each subdivision of the department, or, to 
use the French term, each arrondissement, elected 
one Deputy for every 100,000 inhabitants, so that 
the Chamber contained 355 members. By the 
new law of 1885 each department votes for one 
single list of candidates for the whole depart- 
ment, at the rate of one member to every 70,000 
inhabitants; but each department, no matter 
what the number of its inhabitants, elects at least 
three Deputies. There are two members for the 
territory of Belfort, six for Algiers, and ten for 
the colonies, thus making up the total of 584. 

This scrutin de liste is the work of Gambetta, 
who succeeded in getting it accepted only after a 
number of failures, one of which caused his fall 
from power. The theory was that the vote by 
lists would be essentially a political vote; that it 
would suppress petty local influences; that it 
would render the Chamber accessible to distin- 
guished men who had no fortune or landed situ- 
ation; and finally, that it would give more unity 
to the representation of the nation because the 
vote of the whole department would crush mere- 
ly local magnates. Experience, however, has 
shown that this theory is fallacious. The scrutin 
de liste, which was destined to serve the interests 
of the governmental republicans, and to be, as 
Gambetta put it, an “instrumentum regni,” has 
really become an instrument of disorder and of 
revolution. In 1885 the Republicans lost seats ; 
the scrutin de liste, even amongst the conservatives, 
has kept out of the Chamber more eminent men 
than it has brought in; it has sent to the Cham- 
ber a band-of revolutionary socialists, of whom 
the last, M. Pyar, is not the least in his party; 
and furthermore, it is thanks to the scrutin de 
liste that General BouLancer is able to organize 
a legal plébiscite in his name. Recent events 
have proved. that universal suffrage with the 
scrutin de liste is a mighty machine, but a machine 
that needs a mighty hand to govern it. When 
Gampetta was grand elector of France things. 
went on all right. He had around him a party 
powerfully organized, with committees, newspa- 
pers, money, a programme, and the prestige of 
a glorious past. But with Gamperra all this dis- 
appeared, and the serutin de liste remains with all 
its dangers and none of its advantages ; and that 
is why the platform of the revision of the Con- 
stitution is readily accepted by the parliamenta- 
rians. The only way of combating by constitu- 
tional means a would-be dictator like BovuLancrer 
is to suppress serutin de liste and to restore the 
old system of district voting. 

But this is trespassing on the burning ground 
of contemporary politics. Let us return to the 


Chamber: its prerogatives, its powers, and its or- 


ganization. In the first place, by the constitu- 
tional laws of 1875 and 1881 the sovereignty is 
said to belong expressly to the nation, and all 
powers exercised under it are, directly or indi- 
- rectly, to have the nation for their source. The 
suffrage is universal, Every male citizen of twen- 
ty-one years of age is an elector, provided he has 
the qualification of six months’ residence. Sol- 
diers on active service cannot vote, and people 
convicted of crimes or misdemeanors lose their 


civic rights either permanently or for a fixed pe- 
riod. The people nominate the Deputies. The 
Deputies and other bodies elected directly, ¢. e., 
the councils-general, the councils of arrondisse- 
ment, and municipal councils, name a “ college” 
to elect the Senators, whose mandate is of nine 
years’ duration. The Senate and the Chamber 
together in Congress elect the President of the 
Republic, who in his turn nominates the judges, 
and in fact appoints to all civil and military 
offices on the proposition of his ministers, who 
are, of course, nominated by him, subject, of 
course, to parliamentary conditions. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic has the right of pardon. 
He disposes of the armed forces of the nation, 
though he cannot declare war without the con- 
sent of the Chamber. On the other hand, he 
may dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, with the 
assent of the Senate, and on condition of pro- 
viding for a new election within three months. 

The Deputies are inviolable; they cannot be 
prosecuted without the consent of the Chamber. 
They have the privilege of free admission to the 
four theatres subventioned by the state, namely, 
the Comédie Frangaise, the Odéon, the Opéra, and 
the Opéra Comique. They also travel gratis on 
all the French railways, and at all public cere- 
monies they sit in the chief seats. The insignia 
of the French Deputy ave a tricolor scarf with 
gold fringe, a sort of plaque, familiarly known as 
a barometer, worn in the button-hole, and a silver 
medal on which the name of the Deputy is en- 
graved. These insignia, however, are only worn 
on grand ceremonial occasions. 

The Chamber has. large prerogatives and 
powers; its assent is necessary to treaties of 
peace, and generally to all considerable state en- 
gagements. It makes laws and control all na- 
tional affairs—the administration of the affairs 
of state, that is to say, the practical government 
being conducted through the executive power, 
namely, the President, the ministers, and their 
various departments, which in turn are in touch 
with the different administrative subdivisions of 
the country, and the hierarchy of officers, such 
as prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors. 

After these preliminary explanations, let us 
pay a visit to that colossal Greek temple which 
heads the Pont de la Concorde, and bears on its 
facade the inscription, “ Chambre des Députés.” 
The very ground on which this palace is built 
seems to have been predestined to be the scene 
of human disputes. It was formerly a depend- 
ency of the Pré-aux-Cleres, and belonged to the 
Abbey of St. Germain des Prés. The innumer- 
able duels which took place there caused the 
monks in the seventeenth century to fence round 
the ground, and this enclosure was bought by the 
dowager Duchess of Bourbon, who built herself 
a house there in 1722. Henve the name of Pa- 
lais Bourbon, which has remained up to the pre- 
sent day. , In 1790, by virtue of the decree which 
confiscated the goods of the émigrés, the Palais 
Bourbon became the property of the state, and 
the Council of Five Hundred held its sittings 
there. Subsequently Napoiron I. chose the Pa- 
lais Bourbon for the sittings of the Corps Légis- 
Jatif. In 1807 was built the facade parallel to 
the quay, with its twelve columns and Greek ped- 
iment. The law of December 5, 1814, having 
restored the Palais Bourbon to the Bourbon- 
Condé family, the Prince de Condé let the temple 
to the government for a rent of 124,000 frances, 
and finally in 1827 the government of the Resto- 
ration bought the palace for $1,100,000. The 
Prince de Condé, however, retained a lodging in 
a part of the palace; but after 1830 the govern- 
ment bought this remaining portion from the Duc 
d’Aumale, heir of the Prince de Condé, for a mill- 
ion dollars. In 1832 the palace was reconstruct- 
ed, and the present session-house built, the fagade 
remaining, of course, intact, with its majestic steps, 
and at the foot, along the quay, four colossal 
statues of Sutty, Cotpert, De L’Hoprtrat, and 

D’Acrxssgav. This is all historic ground. The 


corde, over which we 
pass to reach the Cham- 
ber, is built with the 
ruins of the Bastile, and 
has many times been 
the road of triumphal 
processions, and also 
of revolutions. It was 
from the top of these 
steps that on May 4, 
1848, the Constituent 
Assembly proclaimed 
the Second Republic in 
a unanimous movement 
of faith, hope, and en- 
thusiasm, and in pre- 
sence of a vast crowd 
assembled on the quays, 
on the bridge, and on 
the Place de la Con- 
corde. Eleven days 
later, May 15th, the As- 
sembly was invaded by 
the members of the 
political clubs of Paris 
and a raging crowd, led 
by Bianqut, who enact- 
ed, according to an eye- 
witness, “scenes worthy 
of the Bicétre mad- 
house.” The Chamber 
has in all been three 
times violated and 
stormed by an insur- 
rectionary mob, name- 
ly, on February 24th 
and May 15, 1848, and 
on September 4, 1870. 
Between 1870 and 1879 
the Chamber sat at 
Versailles, and since 
its return to Paris, al- 
though on certain days 
the Parisian mob has gathered in menacing nuin- 
bers around the palace, there has happily been 
no serious disorder, thanks to the wise precau- 
tions taken in the display of large forces of po- 
lice and cavalry, whose lines keep the crowd at 
a respectful distance from the Temple of Discord. 

The entrance to the Chamber is. not up the 
grand steps, but by an insignificant side door. 
Supposing that you wish to speak to a Deputy, 
you send in your card through a series of red- 
waistcoated ushers, who with very inadequate 
show of politeness introduce you into the Salle 
des Pas Perdus, also called the Salle de la Paix, 
doubtless because it is one of the noisiest places 
in Paris. In the Salle des Pas Perdus you 
see journalists by the score button-holing Depu- 
ties and talking matters over; influential elect- 
ors, who have come to see their Deputy; solici- 
tors of all kinds; and on grand days the whole 
life of the Chamber is more in this ** Hall of Lost 
Steps” than in the House itself, for it is here 
that all the plotting and planning is done by 
which ministries are overthrown and interpella- 
tions arranged ; and in one corner, under the in- 
spiring shadow of a statue of Minerva, the jour. 
nalists have the privilege of scribbling notes and 
of forging wings for the items that are known in 
the newspaper world by the significant name of 
“canards.” Here is as far behind the scenes as 
the profane may penetrate, for of course no 
stranger can be admitted to the House, or into 
the bureaus or committee-rooms, where the busi- 
ness of the Chamber is chiefly managed. 

The President of the Chamber of Deputies 
lives in a palace adjoining the legislative temple, 
and connected with it by means of a handsome 
gallery, which the Duc de Morny inaugurated, 
and which saw the famous fétes of Jfonxienr 
Chonflenry in the palmy days of the Empire. It 
is now the hour of the opening of the sitting, 
generally about two o’clock. There is a beating 
of drums and a blowing of trumpets, a marshal- 
ling of soldiers in line, and a clatter of present- 
ing arms as the Président appears in the gallery, 
preceded by ushers, followed by secretaries, and 
accompanied by officers with drawn swords, com- 
manding his guard of honor. In such state he 
proceeds across the Salle des Pas Perdus up to 
the door of the House, where he turns and salutes 
the officers, and so enters and. mounts the steps 
of the bureau, 

Two swinging doors covered with green velvet, 
one on each side of the bureau, give access to the 
House. The Chamber is a vast semicircular 
building like a theatre, lighted from the roof, and 
surrounded by Tonic pilasters of white Carrara 
marble with gilt capitals; the diameter of tlie 
are is occupied by the President and the secre- 
taries, the are by the public, and the intervening 
space by the Deputies. In the galleries are trib- 
unes reserved for the members of the Parisian 
press, the departmental press, and the foreign 
press, while the two public galleries are subdi- 
vided and classified in true French fashion, with 
reserved tribune for the ministers, the diplomat- 
ic corps, the Senate, « tribune for ladies, ete., 
It is perhaps not strictly exact to say that there 
is a special ladies’ tribune, for you see pretty 
faces and elegant toilets scattered ali over the 
galleries, and the ushers are always gallant 
enough to place the ladies in the front rows. On 
great occasions, such, for instance, as the over- 
throwing of a cabinet, the ladies are as eager to 
get a seat at the Chamber as they would be to 
obtain a stall at the first performance of a new 
sensational piece by Sarpou. The Chamber is 
as thrilling or as amusing a theatre as any. Our 
illustration shows the representatives of the Co- 
logne Gazette, the Fanfulla, the Nene Freie 
Dresse, the Novoie Vremia, and other great news- 
papers of England and of the Continent, watching 
the tragi-comedy from their tribune with the atten- 
tive indifference of men who are discharging an 
unenviable professional duty. 

The 584 Deputies occupy the whole floor of the 
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House, and their seats, rising in an ampitheatre, 
command the orator’s tribune from every part. 
The gangways spread out fanwise from the Presi- 
dent’s chair as a centre, and parties are designa- 
ted as they sit to right or left of the President, 
the extremes of opinions being on the end benches, 
the ultra-conservatives on the extreme right, and 
the ultra-radicals on the extreme left: The bu- 
reau of the Chambers is, composed of a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, three questeurs, and eight 
secretaries. The tribune is-of marble, and on the 
wall above it is an immense piece of Gobelins 
tapestry representing the “School of Athens,” 
with on each side statues of Order and Liberty. 
The general color of the walls and upholstery is 
red, and the whole aspect is gay and luminous. 

The President has on each side of him four 
secretaries, and:behind him the general secretary 
of the Presidency, the “ prompter,” who is al- 
ways ready to give the President information 
about the rules of the House, procedure, and or- 
der of business. In front of the bureau and be- 
low the President is the tribune, with to the right 
and left desks for the stenographers, and at the 
foot of the tribune is a table for more stenogra- 
phers. The ministerial benches are the first in the 
amphitheatre, and the benches of the cormmis- 
sions are on the left of the President. Each Dep- 
uty has in front of his seat a desk, with paper, 
pena, ink, envelops, blue and white voting papers 
with his name printed on them, a copy of the 
Constitution and of the rules of the Chamber, 
and also a paper-knife, which he uses generally 
to make a noise by pounding his desk withit. A 
detail worth noticing: the banging of desk lids, 
which used to be a favorite means of manifesting 
discontent, has been prevented during the past 
few years by cork buffers, which allow the desks 
to be closed noiselessly. 

The ordinary sitting of the Chamber offers very 
‘little interest. You see an orator at the tribune 
making a speech to which few listen, and ab- 
sorbing at intervals a glass of water or a glass 
of wine. Gampetta always drank wine in the 
tribune, so did Tuikrs. In the body of the House 
you see scattered about a number of Deputies, 
some writing letters, others with their opera- 
glasses scanning the tribunes to see if they know 
any of the ladies present, others talking aloud re- 
gardless of the repeated cries of the ushers, “ Si- 
lence, messieurs, s'il vous plait.” Every minute 
somebody goes out or comes in; the ministers 
with their portfolios of office sit on their benches 
ready to take part in the debate, and to give in- 
formation. But the moment anything of interest 
occurs the Deputies come rushing in from the 
bar, from the smoking-room, and from the lob- 
bies, and the hubbub begins, and the cries and 
interruptions and hammering of desks. The 
more animated the debate grows, the more the 
floor of the House resembles a den of wild beasts. 
There is no exaggeration, I suppose, in saying 
that the French Chamber is the most disorderly 
and indecorous assembly in the world. No words 
can give an idea of the scene when the radicals 
and the extreme conservatives rise to their feet, 
foam at the mouth, shake their fists at each oth- 
er, and fling abuse across the floor, while the 
President rings his bell furiously, and the ushers 
shout themselves hoarse, and fail to dominate the 
roaring and howling and furicus invective of these 
representatives of the sovereign people. Such a 
sight is calculated to give one but a poor idea of 
the reasoning powers of humanity or of the bless- 
ings of parliamentary government. And vet there 
is no doubt that these Deputies are honest and 
sincere men as a rule; but they are so divided in 
opinion and so broken up into cliques and bands 
that union is impossible. The Chamber of 1885 
has passed most of the time since its election in 
squabbling and fighting against itself, overthrow- 
ing ministry after ministry simply for the pur- 
pose of defeating such and such a section and 
such and such a group. Certainly the Deputies 
are unconscious of the shamefuiness of the spec- 
tacle of their debates. After the most stormy 
and regrettable scenes, the moment the sitting is 
over they leave the Chamber arm-in-arm, with joy 
in their hearts, chuckling over the defeat of so- 
and-so, but rarely caring about the interests of 
the country. 

The business of the Chamber is transacted 
chiefly by the bureaux and by the Committee of 
Initiative. The bureaux, eleven in number, are 
elected by lot from the whole House on the first 
of every month, and every member must belong 
to one or other of them. The Committee of Ini- 
tiative is elected by the House. When a mem- 
ber wishes to introduce a bill, it is first examined 
by the committee, and if favorably reported upon 
it is introduced. t is then sent simultaneously 
to all the eleven bureaux, and each bureau, after 
examining it, names from its own body one or two 
members of a commission to- report upon it in de- 
tail. This report is laid before the Chamber, and 
upon it the general debate is engaged. For bills 
emanating from the government the formality is 
somewhat different. Bills pass at the second 
reading. They are voted article by article, and 
finally asa whole. Under ordinary circumstances 
a measure takes a long time to pass through both 
Houses, but in exceptional cases “ urgeney” may 
be declared, which dispenses with one of the two 
readings. Laws are considered to be promulgated 
by the publication of their text in the Journal 

Officiel. 

A question may be asked in the House, after 
notice, at the beginning or at the end of the sit- 
ting; an interptllation requires the formal leave 
of the House, the acceptation of the government, 
the fixing of a day for the debate, and the inter- 
pellation ends with the vote.of ‘the order of the 
day pure and simple” to the effect that the House 
will resume the ordinary course of business, or 
with the “order of the day motivé,” explaining 
whv it resumes, with what sentiments of confi- 
dence or want of confidence in the ministry. An 
interpellation only too frequently ends in the fall 
of the cabinet. Sinve 1871 the FLogurt cabinet 
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is the twenty-third that France has had. The 
Presidency of M. Tu1ers saw only one ministry ; 
Marshal MacMaunon, two; President Grévy, 
twelve. As for President Carnot, he has as’ yet 
only reached his second ministry. Within these 
eighteen years the cabinet that lived the longest 
was the second Frrry cabinet, which lasted from 
February, 1883, to Maréh, 1885. 

The natural vivacity and verbosity of the Depu- 
ties has led to the creation of most complex rules 
of debate, which doubtless cause members to take 
the law into their own hands, feeling that what 
with inscriptions and bureaux and committees 
they have to wait too long for the satisfaction of a 
passing grievance. Hence the frequency of inter- 
ruptions and the disorderliness of their debates in 
general. According to the rules, “ orators” are 
* inseribed” for their turn to speak in order of de- 
mand. Each one mounts the tribune and speaks, 
but the President may authorize a member to 
speak from his place—a thing very rarely done. 
In dealing with unruly and rebellious members 
the President has at his disposal various disci- 
plinary means: he may call a member to order, 
forbid him to speak again during the sitting, or 
apply the ‘simple censure,” or the “ censure with 
exclusion from the House” for a fortnight or a 
month, which implies forfeiture of pay, and also 
the cost of printing and posting bills for the offi- 
cial announcement in the department which the 
guilty member represents. The members vote on 
measures by secret or public vote, but in each 
case they drop their tickets, with or without their 
names, into urns which are handed round by the 
ushers: 

We have noticed in the hémicycle at the foot 
of the tribune a table where, as soon as the sitting 
is opened, three or four persons take their seats ; 
this is the table of the secrétaires-rédacteurs, who 
write an analytic report of the proceedings, which 
is published in the evening papers, and also in 
the Parisian and provincial morning papers, the 
dimensions of the verbatim report being such 
that the Journal Officiel alone can give it hospi- 
tality in its elastic columns. There are six of 
these secrétaires-rédacteurs, and three assistant 
secretaries, whose duty it is to draw up an ana- 
lytic report of the debates, containing about thirty 
per cent. of the words pronounced. This report 
is printed in fragments while the sitting is going 
on, and distributed to the newspapers. The ana- 
lytic report of a sitting amounts to two and a half 
columns for the Paris journals and one column 
for the departmental journals. These secrétaires- 
rédacteurs also draw up the procés-verbal or min- 
utes of the sittings. 

The verbatim reports of the debates are made 
by three directors, six sténographes-réviseurs, and 
fifteen stenographers. These short-hand writers 
are divided into two categories, rouleurs and ré- 
viseurs, who work each independently, but simul- 
taneously andin harmony. Two short-hand writ- 


ers are placed like two augurs at the foot of the tribune, one to the 
right and one to the left. They work standing, their paper placed 
on a desk three feet long, fixed breast-high, and facing the Cham- 
ber, a view of which they command. The stenographer on the left 
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is the rouleur, and the one on the right the réviseur. The rouleur 
works two minutes. A chronometer, of which the single hand goes 
round in two minutes, marking the seconds, is hung up before him, 
and at his right waits the man who is to succeed him. As soon 
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as the hand marks the expiration of the two 
minutes, the second rouleur, by word or gesture, 
notifies his colleague, who slips away to write out 
his notes in the lobby of the Chamber. There 
being ten stenographers in the category of rou- 
leurs, each one has eighteen minutes to write out 
his “copy,” that is to say, nine times the two 
minutes of stenography employed by his col- 
leagues before his turn of service comes round 
again. 

The réviseurs, who stand at the right of the 
tribune are eight in number, and work each a 
quarter of an hour. Accordingly as the roulenrs 
have written out their notes in long on pages 
numbered in series of five, this copy is handed 
over to the réviseurs, who compare it with their 
own stenography, correct mistakes, fill in omis- 
sions, and strike out repetitions. The “copy” 
in this state is passed to the speakers, who can 
in their turn make corrections, after which the 
manuscript is given to the printer. In the even- 
ing réviseurs and speakers read over the proofs, 
and the chief of the stenographers goes over it 
carefully, endeavoring to give to the sitting its 
veritable physiognomy, as the French say. For 
not only are the orators’ words noted in the Jour- 
nal Officiel, but every interruption and almost 
every gesture. 

The object of the division of labor by two 
minute “ takes” is to enable the verbatim report 
to be finished exactly twenty minutes after the 
sitting is over, whatever may have been its length. 
An hour later the report may be printed. If 
the stenographers had fifteen minute “takes,” 
supposing that it requires eight or nine times 
longer to write in long-hand than in short-hand, 
the verbatim report would not be complete until 
two hours and a quarter after the end of the 
debate, and consequently the Journal Offciel 
would not get to press in time. This method of 
reporting was invented by M. Hippotyte Pre- 
vost, formerly chief of the short-hand service in 
the Chamber of Peers, and in the Legislative As- 
sembly of 1848. It has been adopted by the 
Chambers of Germany, Italy, Belgium, and Spain. 

The budget of the Chamber may be calculated 
in round numbers as follows: 


Salaries of Deputies, at 25 francs a day, or 


9000 francs a year, 584 Deputies........ 5,256,000 
Salary of the President of the Chamber..... 72,000 
Salaries of the questeurse................68. 27,000 
Salaries of the ordinary and anxiliary em- 

SP Pe Sr ae ree 720,000 
Salariee of day workmen.............0+0.08 40,000 
ED oicckwaxolchesc stich ca csicenlsica pele 40,000 
PLCS USsKspoaess canst ssecesoeseneeo 300,000 
ME es. c aickratnsunnanicd ss sus ouaaiusic 55,000 
PMMECCL Gi Acs sacs vob alaseesewst ous 122,000 
RAVER ZOL SMPIOVOS .....-.0..- 0004000 200500000 25,000 
Keeping up the building and furniture 150,000 
eR Er res 30,000 
Cost of Parliamentary commissions ........ 50.000 
oo ee Sere ae 180,000 

7,017,000 


Or say, in round numbers, seven millions of francs per annum. 
The ten ministers are paid 60,000 francs a year each, but this 
sum concerns the budgets of the various departments, and not the 
special budget of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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THE SONG OF THE SCYTHE. 


Far up on the mountain-side, 
Where swiftly, like phantoms, glide 
The cloud-land shadows, 
I hear a mower's scythe, 
With a busy sound and blithe, 
In the rocky meadows. 


Hark !—on the breeze conveyed 
The rhythmic rush of the blade, 
By strong arms whirled! 
It sings, in a murmurous tone, 
Of work to be bravely done 
In this busy world. 


Sometimes, with a jangling tone, 
The bright blade strikes a stone, 
But seems to cry: 
“Tis naught! Let the worries pass. 
There needs must be stones in the grass 
For all who try.” 


Thus, wind-borne all day long, 
You may hear the scythe’s brave song 
On the mountain farms. 
But the mower little knows 
Of the song that comes and goes 
As he swings his arms. 
James BucKHAM. 








THE PROGRESS AND PROMISE 
OF HONDURAS. 


Ir is very interesting to note what a factor our 
countrymen are becoming and what position 
they are taking in the development of the Span- 
ish-American republics, The English and Ger- 
man nations sought that trade, and to secure it 
established a commerce, and became the pur- 
chasers of their mahogany, hides, indigo, and 
coffee. The people from these nations built 
stores and warehouses, secured profit, and were 
satisfied. The only influence they exercised upon 
the native was to introduce from Europe some of 
its customs and its productions. They taught him 
nothing. In fact his ignorance was to them a sort 
of available asset on which they traded. Gradu- 
ally the North-American found his way thither, 
and first became the purchaser of their fruit. 
But he did not stop there. Next he became a 
producer—a factor in agricultural development 
near the northern coast; then a pioneer to the 
interior; and he followed this with the com- 
mencing of the opening of highways of com- 
merce to the coasts. He came to stay. It needs 
no ghost to come from the grave to tell us that 
the progressive element, and the hope of this en- 
tire continent—of half the world—lie in and 
through the adventure, the hardihood, the brains, 
and the capital of the citizens of the Umted 
States. 

The descendants of the Spanish explorers have 

failed to make these countries worthy their natu- 
ral resources, climate, and geographical position. 
The Europeans traded with them merely for tem- 
porary gain. The North-American—trained for 
generations in the work of felling forests to plant 
gardens, of turning wild prairies into wheat fields, 
of penetrating mines to secure wealth, of con- 
necting, through wonderful feats of engineering, 
distant points of the country with the great mar- 
ket centres, of developing, not merely a city or 
a State, but a nation in all of its possibilities 
—has recognized in this vast Spanish-American 
territory a new India. He has begun the intro- 
duction of modern ideas and methods there which 
are revolutionizing three hundred years of stag- 
nation, and beginning to create a commerce 
worthy the name, and which he is to control. 
Of all the Central-American republics, Honduras 
is least advanced in internal improvements. 
Though the first place of landing on the Ameri- 
can continent by the voyagers with CoLumBvs, and 
afterward the favored colony of Spain on account 
of the vast amount of gold and silver sent to the 
mother-country, it suffered most when the revo- 
lution of 1821 forced the Spaniard to withdraw. 
The capital and intelligence needed to properly 
work its mines were lost, and in these were alike 
its wealth and its hope. The native, left owner, 
was found lacking the skill of his ancestor. Be- 
sides, war had impoverished him, and this made 
his pragress still slower. Sixty years passed, and 
his civilization showed no advance. He manu- 
factured nothing. He did not even have a saw- 
mill to cut up the fine mahogany of his forests. 
He had accepted the inheritance left him: he did 
not know how to use it, 

This republic presents a large northern coast, 
with but an angle resting on the Pacific. Its 
principal northern ports are Omoa, Puerto Cor- 
téz, and Trujillo. Its Pacific port is Amapala, on 
Tiger Island. All freight delivered there is light- 
ered across the bay of Fonseca to either La Brea 
or San Lorenzo, on the main-land, a distance of 
thirty-six miles. The projected interoceanic rail- 
way was surveyed from Puerto Cortéz across to 
the bay on the Pacific side, and complete pro- 
files made. After grading some sixty miles, and 
poorly equipping thirty, to San Pedro de Sula, 
the enterprise was abandoned. But not, however, 
until $27,000,000 of bonds, guaranteed by the 
Republic of Honduras, were floated in the Lon- 
don and Paris markets, and their proceeds di- 
verted largely to personal ends and uses. This 
debt represents in itself a fraud, perpetrated 
upon the innocent purchasers of these bonds, and 
upon this weak republic. “The interest on them 
has been left unpaid. That fact became gener- 
ally known, and without inquiry as to the causes 
for this default financial centres throughout the 
world declared Honduras bankrupt, and all pos- 
sible development for a time was checked. But, 
during the past year, a syndicate has been formed 
in London which made a proposition to Honduras 
last February to take up and cancel these old 
bonds, and build the road across the continent, 
providing a liberal land grant were given (in sec- 
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tions seven and a half miles square on either side 
of the projected line), and this proposition ‘was 
accepted in March by the President and his min- 
isters, and ratified by the National Assembly. 

The possibilities this highway will open to the 
republic are such as can only be fully appreciated 
by those who have travelled over its wilderness 
of winding mule paths, through fertile plains and 
valleys, forests of Spanish cedar and mahogany, 
and “ Minerales” of both deserted and unopened 
mines. 

While Marco A. Soto was President (from 
1876 to 1883) the opening of the fruit trade 
and the making of internal improvements were 
commenced. <A national telegraph line was es- 
tablished, free schools with compulsory attend- 
ance, a well-equipped hospital at Tegucigalpa, a 
boulevard roadway started from the capital to 
the Pacific coast, the tithes taken from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, thus entirely separating it 
from the state, and last and greatest, he invited 
the citizens of our country to join and assist 
in the work of development. Himself a careful 
reader of history, he saw that from European 
nations no permanent good had been gained, but 
recognized in the North American the creator 
of prosperous nations. He became enthusiastic 
to secure so valuable an auxiliary, and United 
States citizenship became a passport for favors 
sometimes unworthily bestowed. On. several oc- 
casions adventurers from our country presumed 
too much. One in particular I may mention. 
He was then engaged as agent for a firm con- 
ducting a store of general merchandise at Ro- 
atan, and looking over the revenues received 
at that port and at others of the Bay Islands, 
conceived the idea of a fine speculation. He 
applied to Soto, asking to be made governor of 
these islands, with full power to assess and de- 
termine the duties (derechos), and for this favor, 
privilege, power (whatever it may be called), he 
offered to pay three thousand dollars per annum. 
Mr. Soro gave me a copy of his reply to this 
proposition. It is concise, classical, and pungent 
—almost worthy a place in history—none of its 
terseness being lost by a translation in English : 


“ TreucieaLpa, August 17, 1880. 
“Srr,—I have seen with profound indignation the 
letter which you had the simplicity to address me un- 
der date of May last. The proposition which you 
make me is stupid and impertinent. Do you suppose, 
sir, that I speculate in the interests of the nation ? 
Do you imagine that this country is put up at public 
auction, and at the die posal of the first adventurous 
shopkeeper who may wikh to bid for it? Your propo- 
sitions bear a seal of impudent effrontery that, as 
President of this republic, I cast them from me with 
anger, and as a gentleman I scorn them. Believe me, 
sir, what you deserve is that I should have you in- 
dicted, in order that you might learn how to approach 
a man of honor in a responsible public position. In 
giving you this reply, I expect that you will not again 
molest my attentions by your importunities. 
“TI am, sir, your obedient servant, 
* Maroo A. Soro.” 


Ill health and some unfortunate complications 
with General Barrios, of Guatemala, caused Soto 
to resign in 1883, when an election was called, 
and General Luts BoGran elected constitutional 
President, and in 1887 he was re-elected for a sec- 
ond term. With the new foreign element gain- 
ing a footing and finding the absolute security 
to capital invested there, with a national! tele- 
graph line established that gave the interior 
pueblos (through the Central American cable) 
commercial connection with the whole world, 
BoGran saw at a glance the policy to be pur- 
sued to advance his country. He was a soldier, 
and tenacious of his reputation and honor. He 
had enjoyed the advantages of European training 
and travel. One of his first acts after election 
was to personally write to all the managers of 
the North-American enterprises, assuring them of 
his cordial support and protection. This promise 
has been more than faithfully kept. 

During one of my visits to Tegucigalpa, the 
capital city of Honduras, I secured the services 
of the government librarian, ANTon1o R. VaLLEo, 
in making an examination of the old records which 
show the royalties paid the crown by the owners 
of mines during Spanish supremacy. These old 
manuscripts are well preserved and fairly well 
indexed. They tell the story of daring and ro- 
mantic Spain. When a district paid the mother- 
country large royalties of silver and gold, she 
did not try to improve the industry, or encourage 
the adventurous pioneers by lessening the imposed 
taxes (they were twenty per cent. on the gross 
product), but she decorated the district or town. 
Let me quote a passage or two selected from 
these records: “ The flourishing state of the min- 
ing interests and the large returns they brought 
the crown influenced the king so that on the 
17th day of July, 1768, there was given to the 
pueblos [ villages] of San Miguel, Tegucigalpa, and 
Heredia the honorable titles of Villas’ (cities). 
The El Corpus mine of Choluteca is mentioned 
as “ being so rich and the ores so abundant that 
a doubt arose if the metal were really gold.” 
And when it had been determined that it was, 
and that a rich chimney of ore was yielding the 
fabulous sum of $10,000 per ton, “the king 
caused a caja [treasury-house where the king’s 
fifths were collected] to be established at the 
mine, and caused the department to be called, ‘ My 
Royal Tamarinds.’ ” 

The legends of this country are not of love, 
adventure, and battle, but of the yield of these 
mines; of smugglers whose night encampment 
fires revealed ledges of ore; of vagabonds who 
replenished their purses from veins whose location 
was kept secret; of vessels loaded with gold and 
silver sunk near ports to save them from Eng- 
lish privateers. However ignorant the native 
may be found in the political history or geogra- 
phy of his own country, he is voluble when asked 
of the mines ; and with his superlatives he will al- 
ways tell some new story of their phenomenal 
output in the past. All his patriotism (it is not 
great) and national pride seem to be founded on 
the fact that his country was once the glory of 
Spain, and that the richest treasures beneath its 
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mountains have never been unlocked. Among 
the greatest of the historical mines may be 
named the Guayabilla, in the Yuscaran district, 
situated east from Tegucigalpa some fifty miles, 
and near the Nicaragua line. The elevation 
here is 3250 feet, the extremes of the climate 
being from 55° to 85° Fahrenheit, with the mer- 
cury a greater portion of the entire year in the 
seventies. It is difficult to determine from tra- 
dition or these records the average richness of 
the ores taken from this mine and worked. That 
it was rich in goid and silver is true; that ore 
averaging less than 60 per ton was left on the 
dump, that $60,000 was, after its desertion, 
taken out in a few months by a gentleman now 
residing there, and that the king’s fifths from 1812 
to 1817 amounted to $400,000, showing a yield 
of $2,000,000 in five years, are also true. After 
reaching a depth of about 300 feet, water pre- 
vented these early miners from going deeper, as 
the situation of the mine did not permit drainage 
by a tunnel of any feasible length. But Spanish 
avarice did not permit a desertion with the rich 
supporting pillars left behind, the removing of 
which the excellent mining laws of the country 
forbade. Efforts were made to have that particu- 
lar law repealed when the lowest then attainable 
depths had been reached. Succeeding in this, 
the dangerous work of taking out these supports 
commenced; and within four months avarice 
and vandalism had done their work, the mine 
caved in, preventing any further. inspection by 
those who came later, and only its history was 
left. From these pillars there was bullion ex- 
tracted to the amount of $500,000. This work, 
the last done there by the natives, was in the 
year 1837. The ruins of an old Yngenio are 
found a little distance below the mine on the 
corner-stone of which is this inscription, ‘ Este 
Yngenyo es dedycado a las Beatyss Trynidad,” 
“These reduction -works are dedicated to the 
blessed Trinity.” The Quemasones mine, in the 
same district, is second only to the Guayabilla in 
romantic legends, In a rich chimney of ore one 
tells us there was found a mass of pure silver 
that was given the old church, and became the 
frame or chandelier to hold the candles over the 
altar. The Platero, Flores, Malacate, Capiro, Sac- 
ramento, and Monserrat might be grouped next in 
renown, but at least fifty mines can be cited in this 
“Mineral” that were once active and paid royalties 
to thecrown. In the Tegucigalpa and Choluteca 
districts fully a hundred mines were worked with 
great profit; but with the exception of the Cor- 
pus in Choluteca, and the Mina Grande and Los 
Ninos in Tegucigalpa, less of romance seems to 
be woven about them, though celebrated as large 
bullion producers, for which the Rosario, San 
Francisco, and Tenero were also especially fa- 
mous. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enumer- 
ate the many compauies now at work in opening 
these and other old mines, or actually extracting 
ores from deeper levels than the early miners ever 
reached ; but suffice it to say that the Quemasones 
is again an ore- producer, and has been found 
worthy its reputation, that the new shaft of the 
great Guayabilla is down over two hundred feet, 
and being driven below the old workings with the 
aid of all modern appliances, that the Capiro and 
Monserrat are again active, and that days spent 
in Yuscaran by the traveller will be busy ones. 
He will be taken from one mine to another, 
through old works down notched sticks, and in 
galleries filled with foul air. Next he is shown 
more modern methods, and conducted through 
tunnels in the mountains with their cars on the 
track passing out to the tramway, down finely 
timbered shafts with their several compartments 
challenging his admiration, and then he would 
see the hoist bringing the car to the surface and 
sending it forward to the mill. If he followed 
the ore to the drying-room, he would see it next 
crushed by heavy stamps, thence it is passed to 
the roasting furnaces, thence to ponderous pans 
automatically settling metal from the pulp, thence 
to ovens retorting the bullion froin the quick- 
silver, and the mould receiving it, and last to the 
weighing-room, which tells of so much added 
wealth to the world. Divers causes might be 
cited as tending to. bring about the dormant con- 
dition of the mining industry in Honduras for so 
many years. First, it is to be noted that the na- 
tive was unable to cope with two fundamental 
questions presented in deep mining—water and 
foul air. His system of entering a mine by a 
series of posos (shafts ten or twelve feet in depth), 
and short levels running from one to the other, 
made the question of ventilation more compli- 
cated even to the expert than with the modern 
perpendicular or inclined shaft; and since no 
system of pumps was known, drainage was only 
possible when the location of the mine rendered 
tunnelling practicable. Then, prior to the admin- 
istration of Soro, the want of a settled guvern- 
ment with a clearly detined policy doubtless re- 
strained the introduction of foreign capital ; and 
the fact of these mines being situated in the moun- 
tains, far from the coast, with no approach except 
by rude mule paths, will account for a seeming leth- 
argy on the part of the adventurer and pioneer. 

When the subject of a highway to the coast was 
brought to the attention of General Bogran, he 
was found equal to the occasion. Simple as this 
need will appear to the reader, it must be remem- 
bered that for three hundred years this coun- 
try had found in the pack-mule not merely its 
only means of transportation, but that thereby 
all the requirements of the producer, merchant, 
and householder had been met. “ All roads lead 
to Rome,” and all highways started from the 
Imperial City, and thence continued to the pro- 
jected point. A Latin race would naturally fol- 
low such teachings, and hence Soto had a boule- 
vard road built from Tegucigalpa over the Cerro 
de Hule(which has an elevation of five thousand 
feet) toward the Pacific coast, extending it a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles ; but as neither a wag- 
on nor the parts of a wagon could well be carried 
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by the pack-mule over the intervening mountains 
between the terminus of this boulevard and the 
port, it presented simply an admirable road-bed, 
suggesting possibilities if a connection were 
made with the coast. Bogran, acting under the 
advice of American engineers, completed a wag- 
on-road from the Pacific port of San Lorenzo 
to meet this and connect the capital with the 
port. A force of one hundred and seventy-five 
men was employed for eleven months to build 
it around the mountains to the terminus of the 
macadamized boulevard, and from Tegucigalpa 
thence fifty miles to Yuscaran, which an enthu- 
siastic expert has named the “Comstock of 
Central America.” Perhaps it may be proved 
to be such—Quien sabe? . The work of internal. 
improvements did not stop here. A New York 
company is dredging the Aguan River, and build- 
ing canals to connect the Olancho district with 
the northern ports. One of our great railway 
systems has recently had a survey made to de- 
termine the feasibility of building a railway froin 
Puerto Cortéz eastward, near the coast, in the 
interest of the fruit trade; other important in- 
ternal improvements are being made in Olancho, 
and carbonate mines are being opened at La Uni- 
on; and last and greatest is the promised com- 
pletion of the interoceanic, transcontinental rail- 
way by the London syndicate. 

The capital city, Tegucigalpa, received its name 
from two Indian words signifying “ mountain of 
silver.” The climate is healthful; and as the 
elevation is but two hundred feet lower than 
Yuscaran, the average temperature is about the 
same. It is situate inland eighty miles from the 
port on the bay of Fonseca, and has about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. The houses are of adobe, 
the streets narrow and paved with stone. Houses 
and stores are built flush with the streets, with pa- 
tios, or courts, back. The only structures worthy 
of mention are the cathedral, of Moorish archi- 
tecture, and the old arched bridge across the Rio 
Grande. It is a strangely quiet city. There are 
no factories, no machinery of any kind in opera- 
tion, no trains of cars to break the stillness with 
their noise, no carriages nor diligencias—not a 
single thing to suggest the activity of a town. 
The mint itself, though its coinage may reach 
$20,000 silver per month, hardly produces a sound 
to be heard beyond its heavy walls. The univer- 
sity located here is well sustained, and substan: 
tially up to the requirements of the country, 
though it is far inferior to the University of Gua- 
temala, in the capital city of that republic. In 
the public square is a bronze equestrian statue 
of Francisco Morazan (a son of Honduras, who is 
honored as the liberator of Central America from 
the mother-country), on the pedestal of which is 
engraved, “September 15, 1821”—=still celebrated 
as the dia de la patria on which the republic was 
born, 

I once attended a ball in Tegucigalpa during 
the carnival season. It was quite an event, as 
the President and his ministers were there, and 
they brought the best society of the capital to- 
gether. Upon entering the salon each visitor was 
presented with handsomely painted egg-shells by 
servants who carried them about on salvers. I 
supposed at first that they were given as souvenirs 
of the occasion, but soon discovered my mistake. 
They were filled with gold and silver tinsel, and 
were used as missiles of friendship or love. Gen- 
tlemen who wished to show special favoritism for 
any particular lady threw an egg-shell at her and 
scattered the tinsel over her pretty head and 
shoulders. And if a lady wanted to favor a gen- 
tleman, she did it in the same unique way. If 
the favoritism to be expressed was very great, 
the shells were not thrown, but were held in the 
hand and broken over the favorite’s head. An- 
other feature was the carrying by nearly every 
lady and the more sentimental of the gentlemen 
of atomizers filled with choice perfumery. The 
etiquette seemed to be that if the atomizer was | 
turned toward one’s face or eves, he must brave 
the shot, stand firm, and receive it, then join the 
laugh which followed. The effect of all this was ° 
to give zest and sparkle to the entertainment, and 
break the ice of formality. The gentlemen ap- 
peared in the’ customary dress suit, while some 
of the ladies wore dresses imported from Paris, 
which were as charmingly décolleté as any to be 
found in New York receptions. Prominent as 
these features were, there was still another of an 
equally sociable nature. At all fine parties in 
these republics there is a cantina (bar) set up in 
one room, where beers, wines, liquors, champagne, 
and especially aguardiente del pais (native rum) 
are served and free to all. The ladies are liberal 
drinkers—in fact the climate seems to permit 
and warrant it. If one offer a lady a glass of 
wine or brandy, she will take it, and ask her 
server where his is. Next she will insist that 
he fill his glass quite as full as the one she holds, 
then she will touch glasses with “salud,” and take 
a sip; and then, looking her companion straight 
in the eye, she will ery “ todo,” and he only wins 
her favor by draining the last drop from the glass 
before taking it from his lips—she, meantime, 
has done the same. With this drinking the ladies 
grow radiant and brilliant, though there never 
is a suggestion of their “losing their heads.” 

The notion which many have that the Presi- 
dents of these republics are gamesters, playing 
with marked cards, and winning at the expense 
of their several countries, is not true. It was a 
partial truth of their past, but it is not atruth of 
to-day. These people are developing. ¢ Educa- 
tion is becoming more general, and witht a na- 
tional sentiment is growing among the people. 
That national sentiment respects all just laws, 
and breathes the spirit of liberty and right. The 
hope of Honduras may therefore be summed up 
in this: Intelligent development continued under 
the direction of the North-American. Its mines 
have attracted him first, and with their working 
will come other highways opening the interior 
more generally with the coasts. The large ship- 
ments of supplies and machin’ y necessary to this 
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_ end will assure the early construction of a rail- 
way across the continent, if it be not assured al- 
ready. Fioyp B. Witson. 





THE.WAGE-EARNERS OF PENN. 
SYLVANIA, 


TuereE will be found on another page a picture 
which is full of significance to those who are fa- 
miliar with the condition of the wage-earners in 
the coal and iron regions of Pennsylvania. It is 
a picture of a band of immigrants sitting by the: 
wayside of a railway station. Their destination is 
indicated by the mining village in the distance. 
The busy-looking man who is talking to them is 
the company’s agent, who is taking them to their 
new homes. He met them at Castle Garden, 
probably, and has kept them together and con- 
ducted them to his own and their employers. 
They have travelled in emigrant cars, which are 
a little more comfortable than cattle cars. Prob- 
ably they have been brought to the country under 
contract, for the law against the importation of 
working people is not altogether effective. It is 
constantly broken. Only recently a prominent 
public man, who is seeking new political honors, 
imported some of his servants. Before the law 
was passed the importation of working people by 
corporations and individual employers was very 
common. It was a real evil that the law was di- 
rected against. Its exaggerated application to the 
case of a head gardener and a clergyman does not 
change the fact that there was an evil to be rem- 
edied. It was not only the native American work- 
ing-man and the adopted citizen already here and 
in the open field of competition who were injured 
by imported labor. The people who were brought 
to the country were, and are, deceived and im- 
posed upon. There is a familiar illustration of 
the methods adopted by the importers in connec- 
tion with a New England textile mill. The mat- 
ter came before the State Department through 
the representations of the Swedish Chargé d’Af- 
Saires. Swedes had been imported to work in 
the factory. Not only their passage-money, but 
the cost of the furniture of their houses and 
of their food and clothes for the first month, 
were advanced to them by the corporation, which 
was at least indirectly interested in the store.from 
which the immigrants were compelled to purchase 
their furniture, clothing, and provisions. The 
Swedes thus came to be in debt to the corpora- 
tion. When the working-men had been in this 
country for a short time they learned that the 
wages which their contract called for were lower 
than the market rates, and they naturally sought 
to better their condition and to procure the com- 
pensation which their work was worth. They 
fourd employment in a neighboring State, but 
on the eve of their departure they were arrested 
under the Absconding Debtor’s Law, and thus 
found themselves in the power of their employers. 

In the mean time many devices had been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of keeping the men in 
debt to the corporation. The mill was even shut 
down, so that wages might stop and the consump- 
tion of goods bought at the store might fasten 
the chains that bound these slaves to their bond- 
masters. This story is indicative of a state of 
affairs which has obtained in many large manu- 
facturing and mining centres. Pennsylvania is 
full of imported foreigners, and the factory towns 
of New England are not ignorant of them. These 
people come to a life of toil and cheap wages, 
and while they doubtless increase the product of 
the country, that increment, whatever it may be, 
does not meet the increase of the number of con- 
sumers. The share of the product which in the 
shape of wages goes to each working-man is 
materially lessened by the imported laborers, for 
wherever industries are well protected, from the 
point of view of the advocates of the present 
tariff system, there is no healthful competition. 
A high rate of duty enables and tempts its bene- 
ficiaries to form combinations and trusts to con- 

' trol the market, from which the government has 
excluded foreigners, and these trusts, keeping 
down as they do the number of establishments 
which employ labor, make wages low. Free com- 
petition means high wages and low prices. 

The effect of the importation of labor into this 
country may be best illustrated by the statistics 
of wages. The people whom Mr. Rogers has 
given us in his picture are going to a coal village. 
Whether they are to work in an &nthracite or 
bituminous mine they will be for some time 
“outside laborers.” They have been promised, 
if they have not been deceived as to the market 
rates, from $1 40 to $1 60 a day. They will 
become inside workers after a while, and their 
nominal pay will be about $1 75. Their lives 
will be constantly in danger. The miners whose 


helpers they will be are naturally hostile to them. . 


They will not warn them against the impending 
cave in, or of the necessity of always keeping a 
lookout for the falling of pieces of rock and coal 
that have been loosened by pick or blast. Full 
pay for full time is not very large compensation 
for the risk that is run. But when a year has 
passed these imported working-men will find that 
by reason of loss of time they have not received 
what was promised to them ; that outside labor- 
ers have had from 60 to 80 cents a day, instead 
of $1 40 or $1 60, while inside laborers have 
received only about $1 a day. In the anthracite 
regions the miner who works on contract is ex- 
pected to make at least $2 70 a day; his actual 
earnings are about $148. The theoretical wages 
of other miners are $2; the actual wages are 


$1 17. Boys who are promised 65 cents receive . 


about 34 cents. Drivers and runners expect 
$1 48, and get 89 cents. Firemen, whose nomi- 
nal pay is $1 58, receive 95 cents. 
are paid at the rate of $1 88, and earn $1 48. 
Blacksmiths receive $1 20, instead of $1 91, and 
so the story runs. Rates of wages throw very 
little light on actual earnings ; and the story may 
be repeated for the bituminous region. The fol. 


Engineers - 


HARPER'S 


lowing table will show the difference between 
actual and theoretical wages in western Penn- 
sylvania : 


Employment. Theoretical, Actual. 
Miners, per diem... ........... $2 00 $1 20 
BGIG GravORR. <5... 5.00cccsecees 1 75 1 04 
Laborers, outside.............. 1 60 93 

hes ME hs ccccce necee 175 1 05 
Pe eee 2 00 1 20 
Coke-oven chargers............ 1 7 1 00 

7. I sicslcccesses 1 6 ot 
Mine boss ....... pee Pas eee: 2 80 2 00 
Carpemtens .c..ccacccccsccccccs 1 75 1 20 
I pink acclvaniasscuinesicce eas 2 2% 1 67 
BIE oprisicicSwiocanccccccasuciess 65 38 


These were the rates of wages which, according 
to-the report of the Pennsylvania Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics, prevailed in 1884. The rates 
may have slightly changed, but the relations be- 
tween actual and theoretical wages have not 
changed. The miners continue to lose about the 
same number of days in the year that they did 
when the report was made. 

Compared with the wages paid at the same 
time in English mines, the earnings of American 
miners do not appear to be so much greater than 
those of the “white slaves of England.” Bitu- 
minous ininers in this country receive about $7 10 
a week, The “ heavers” of England receive $6 72, 
and the “deputies” $6 60. This is a difference 
of 38 and 50 cents in favor of the American ; but 
the English miner does not pay rent, nor for bis 
coal, except 12 cents a fortnight for loading the 
coal, The average rent for a hut in the Penn- 
sylvania mines is $5 a month, so that the English 
miner is really in receipt of higher wages than 
the American. Free rent and free coal are sup- 
plied to all who work at the English mines, so 
that even the American laborers who are paid 
$1 53 a week more than the English laborers are 
not so well off as the “ white slaves.” 

Some of the foreigners who have been brought 
to this country are to be found in the iron mines 
and the iron and steel mills. The course of 
wages in these industries has been steadily down- 
ward. In 1873 puddlers were receiving $4 0) a 
day; in 1883 they were paid $2 72. ‘The wages 
of their helpers decreased during the same pe- 
riod from §2 25 to $1 45, and this is the story 
that is told throughout the region where the 
working-men, should have received the most ben- 
etits from the protective tariff, and where there 
has been no free-trade in any commodity except 
labor. 

Another table will show the difference between 
actual and theoretical daily wages paid in the 
iron mines of Pennsylvania. It is as follows: 





Employment. Theoretical. Actual, 
I irons cabiscnksicvsems eens -$1 25 $ 75 
Miners’ helpers. 11 rm 
Engineers... - 180 i8 
MI iia cciaisivieicieein 6.tc0s aaraesae 1 75 1 55 
IID oa sas cnigastnnesitincens 1 40 84 
oS ae ee eee 95 5ST 

MT CG oa « cicltne hemwlnalsiet 50 30 


This is a terrible state of affairs. Speaking of 
it, the Chief of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics 
of the State says: ‘* This allows scarcely sufficient 
wages per week for the run of the year to main- 
tain a single individual. How those wage-work- 
ers having familiés to maintain can accomplish 
that difficult task is a problem in social econom- 
ics that can be solved only by those who have 
been in similar circumstances. Many miners 
wear belts instead of suspenders to support the 
weight of their pantaloons, and one of these, in 
reply to the question asked him relative to his 
ability to buy food, said, ‘Lord bless you! we 
don’t always eat when we are bungry; we just 
tighten our belts.” 
The attempt has been made in these papers to 
show that the rates of wages in the mines of. 
Pennsylvania do not indicate the share which the 
working-men receive of the products of the mines , 
that short time and exactions made the actual 
wages very much less than theoretical wages. It 
has also been shown that wages are actually very 
low. It is not true that the general state of af- 
fairs obtains at every mine and mill in the State. 
There are employers who pay higher wages than 
their neighbors, and who keep their works run- 
ning in order that they may retain skilled work- 
men. As a rulesthese employers demonstrate 
Mr. ATKINson’s proposition that high wages mean 
cheap prices. There is a blast-furnace near 
Allentown where wages are higher, work more 
constant, and the social and domestic atmosphere 
more wholesome than are usual in Pennsylvania. 
The furnace is seldom closed. 
once been in operation when all the furnaces of 
the. neighborhood were cold. There is always a 
market for its pig-iron, and its product is about 
the only iron of the anthracite region which has 
not been materially injured by competition with 
the cheap ores and coal of Alabama. It can be 
sold for less because, although the wages paid are 
comparatively high, the cost of labor to the ton 
of pig is lower than that paid at other furnaces. 
There has for years been a constant stream of: 
cheap foreign labor. pouring into the mining 
counties of Pennsylvania, to the degradation of 
the working population, and to the serious detri- 
ment of the morals of the community. The em- 
ployers who are seeking to increase their gains 
by the artificial aid of the law do not distribute 
the bounties that are paid to them among all 
who produce the commodities in which they deal. 
The spirit which moves them to demand taxation 
in their behalf, also so greatly stimulates their 
cupidity as to induce them to procure as cheap 
labor as may be had. In order that they may 
increase the supply of labor their agents have 
ransacked the globe for men who are content 
with a pittance. The trade in human beings has 
been somewhat checked by the law against im- 
porting working people under contract, but it is 
a bad state of things which makes such a law. 
necessary. High prices and cheap labor accom- 
pany each other, and cheap labor is invariably 
the rule whenever the law guards the employer 
against the necessity of making his product as 
perfect as it may be. H. L. Neison. 
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THE NEW CHINESE COM. 
MISSIONERS, 


On page 556 will be found portraits of Fu Wun 
Lune and Ku How Kwon, the Chinese Commis- 
sioners who have lately arrived at San Francisco 
to report upon the industries and the develop- 
ment of mechanical science in this country. 
Both are Mandarins of high degree and lofty rank 
in their own country. Fu has been for several 
years a member of the Board of Punishments. 
Ku has filled an office analogous to that of our 
Assistant Secretary of War. Both have passed . 
examinations in Chinese letters which, according 
to Chinese usage, entitle them to high station in 
the public service. They form part of a body of 
twelve Commissioners who left China last spring 
with orders to report to the Toung Li Yamen on 
the practical results of Christian civilization as 
exemplified in the leading Christian countries of 
the world. Ten of the Commissioners divided Eu- 
rope amongst them; the other two came to this 
country. Their instructions are to see everything, 
and to report fully and truthfully on everything 
within two years. 

Fc and Ku have not been idle since they 
reached San Francisco. They have inspected 
the new cruiser Charleston, at the Union Iron- 
Works, from stem to keelson. They spent 
some time examining the railroads which con- 
verge at San Francisco and Oakland, noting es-. 
pecially the cost of each engine and each kind 
of rail. They studied the cable-car system with 
thoroughness, and appeared to understand its 
working, its advantages, and its drawbacks. 
They spent a day at the woollen factory, and took 
the greatest interest in the various devices by 
which patterns are formed and labor saved. An- 
other day was devoted to the shoe factories, where 
the new machinery which now supersedes hand 
labor elicited their admiration. 

From San Francisco they go to Virginia City, 
where they will make an exhaustive examination 
of the mines on the Comstock Lode, and of the 
processes in use for extracting and reducing ore. 
This part of their duty will be the more impor- 
tant as it is known that one or two hundred 
miles back of the sea-shore a range of mountains 
runs from Shang-Tung province, in China, all the 
way to Che-Fu, and carries metalliferous quartz 
resembling that of Mount Davidson. Until with- 
in five hundred years mines were worked on this 
range, and silver and gold produced in consider- 
able quantities; but when a certain depth was 
reached. the Chinese superstition of the under- 
ground devil caused a suspension of operations, 
Disease broke out in the neighborhood, and the 
ignorant peasantry believed that it was caused 
by the malevolence of spirits whom the miners 
had disturbed in their subterranean abodes; so 
the government had to stop mining, and it is 
only within three or four years that it las been 
resumed. When Ou Yung Mixa was Consul- 
General of China at San Francisco he satistied 
himself that China’s interest required the re- 
opening of these old mines, and he had influence 
enough with his government to induce it to pur- 
chase a stamp-mill at, San Francisco, and to en- 
gage an old Comstock miner to go to China to 
work it. The new Commissioners will learn 
enough about mining on the Comstock to war- 
rant their recommending more extensive opera- 
tions at other points on the vein. 

But perhaps the most important branch of 
the Commissioners’ studies will be on the Missis- 
sippi River. They are ordered to make an ex- 
haustive survey of the system of levees by which 
the lower Mississippi is restrained from overflow- 
ing its banks, with a view to their application 
to the Hoang-Ho and other Chinese rivers which 
have been in the habit of flooding the valleys 
through which they run, and spreading devasta- 
tion and famine. There has hardly been a vear 
in the last ten that the government at Peking 
has not been called upon to relieve distress in 
some province or another in consequence of 
river overflows. And the distress has not been 
limited to loss of property and personal incon- 
venience: it has involved the loss of millions of 
lives from drowning or subsequent starvation. 
Years ago the Chinese were told that nothing 
short of a system of levees for the rivers which 
flow through the loess prairie would cure the evil, 
and it was pointed out that the levees must be 
constructed in accordance with the rules of sei- 
ence as put in practice in Holland and in this 
country. For years the Chinese rejected with 
scorn the idea that they could learn anything 
from outside barbarians, This Commission is the 
first evidence that wiser councils at last prevail. 

No one who has not studied the subject mi- 
nutely can form any idea of the intensity with 
which Chinese exclusiveness has prevailed until 
quite lately. The opening of the five ports in 

1842 rather tended to isolate than to assimilate 
the foreigner. It was not till the treaty of 
Tien-tsin, in 1858, that China really accepted him 
as one worthy to inhabit the flowery kingdom, 
under precise conditions and with severe restric- 
tions. From the time that treaty was concluded 
to the present day a struggle has been going on 
in China between a small band of liberals, at 
whose head has stood the Viceroy of .Chih-li, 
Li Hune@ Cuane, on the one hand, and the great 
body of the people, with the Tory nobility at their 
head, on the other. Li Hune Cuane is the man 


whom Gorpon chased round the walls of Nankin, 


revolver in hand, to blow his brains out for break- 
ing his word by executing the captured leaders 
of the Taeping rebellion; but for all that, Li 
is a marvellously sagacious, far-seeing, and pro- 
gressive statesman. For-many years he was in 
a hopeless minority. On one occasion the cen- 
sors reported that he was a public enemy deserv- 
ing of punishment, and if he had not marched 
on the censors like a whirlwind, and shaken the 
timid souls of the counsellors of state, his career 
would have 2nded ignominiously. As it was, it 


was the veusors who were exiled to Mantchooiia 
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by an Empress who, whatever faults she may have 
had as a woman, was a prodigiously wise ruler. 
Two pieces of extraordinary good luck have 
lately befallen Li. In 1883 his chief rival, Gen- 
eral Tso, died. He was the greatest soldier that 
Shina had —a brave, resolute, stiff-necked old 
Tory, who believed that foreigners were devils, 
and that a man who talked of improvements 
should be taken out and beheaded. On his death- 
bed old Tso drew a political testament, in which 
he recanted his Tory belief, and declared to his 
imperial mistress that unless China adopted the 
improvements of Christian nations, especially rail- 


* yoads, the empire would inevitably disintegrate. 


This was a bombshell in the conservative camp. 
Chinamen of distinction, who had accepted anti- 
foreign prejudices without question, now began 
to inquire whether they could have been mistak- 
en. It was a bitter pill to swallow; but even in 
the court at Peking members of the Six Boards, 
for the first time in their lives, began to study the 
question whether China might not have some- 
thing to learn. The second piece of luck. which 
befell Lr was the return of the Marquis Tsxnxo 
from Europe. The Marquis had been Minister 
to London, Paris, and Berlin ror many years. He 
had acquired such command of our tongue that 
when he left he delivered an address at a fare- 
well banquet which might have been spoken by 
a highly educated Englishman. He was familiar 
with the recent march of science, engineering, and 
industry. He went back to China firmly bent on 


- bringing it into line with the most advanced na- 


tions ; and between him and Lr a close alliance 
was formed. The duumviri took.in a third part- , 
ner in the person of the Emperor's uncle, Prince 
Kune, or the Seventh Prince. He is a large coal 
miner, and has become quite wealthy from the 
product of his collieries, which are worked under 
the superintendence of Englishmen. 

It is to the influence of these advanced think- 
ers that the recent new departure of the Chinese 
is due. They propose to try to educate their peo- 
ple, and the twelve Commissioners have been sent 
abroad to collect material for the new national 
school. It is difficult for persons who have not 
been in China to realize the degree to which ex- 
clusiveness and contempt of the foreigner have 
permeated the Chinese mind. Mr. Bromtey, late 
Consul at Trenton, stated lately that he had met 
at Peking a distinguished Chinese general who 
had commanded an army in West Central China 
for twenty years. Mr. Bromitey was the first 
man of European deseent he had ever seen, and 
he was rather surprised that our Consul did not 
kneel and beat the ground with his forehead when 
they met. Mr. Jonn Russet, Young, who was 
Minister to China for some years, tells amusing 
anecdotes of Chinese gentlemen who secretly ac- 
cepted invitations to American or European balls, 
peeped at the dancing through cracks, and ran 
away by the back door, fearful of being seen. 
The Greek idea that people born outside of Greece 
were barbarians is outdone by the Chinese. 

This exclusiveness may in part explain, if it 
cannot excuse, the barbarous provincialism of 
the California hoodlum toward the Chinese race. 
Not only will thé 100,000 Chinamen in California 
not merge their nationality in ours, they will not 
accept our dress, or our mode of living, or our 
ideas on any point whatsoever. They desire to 
remain Chinamen to the end of the chapter. The 
Minister at Washington, Yen Hoon, does not 
speak a word of English, and prides himself on 
it. The Consul-General at San Francisco is equal- 
ly ignorant, and likewise glories in his illiteracy. 
A few gentlemen connected with the embassy 
and consulate do speak our tongue; but by way 
of cutting them off from American society, they 
have lately been forbidden to appear in public in 
American clothes. All this springs from an hon- 
est conviction that the Chinese are a superior 
race, and all others are inferiors. It is in part 
to dispel this delusion that the astute rulers of 
China have sent this new Commission on its 
travels. 


THE SOUTHERN WATERMELON 
TRADE, 


ALTHOUGH watermelons are grown for the mar 
ket in nearly all parts of the South, three States 
—Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida—monop- 
olize the Northern wholesale trade in the luscious 
fruit. Georgia is the principal melon State, the 
greatest number of melons coming from Quit 
man, Millen, Lawtonville, Perkins Junction, Val 
dosta, Albany, and Boston. Shipments are made 
from a town called Wildwood, in the northern 
part of Florida, near the Georgia line. The melon 
interest in this State is not developed to any ex 
tent, owing to the fact that the few melon cen- 
tres are at a great distance from New York, the 
loss in handling and the time the fruit is kept 
on the road rendering it unfit for the shipping 
trade. Within the last few vears South Carolina 
has given great attention to the culture of melons, 
the principal points of shipment in this State be- 
ing Williston, Blackville, Rushville, and Elko. 
Late in the season New Jersey keeps up the sup- 
ply. The accompanying illustration in this week’s 
paper represents the loading of the cars at At- 
lanta, Georgia, to which point the fruit has been 
brought from the melob-growing districts. 

The melon season begins on the Ist of June 
and ends on the Ist of October; the Florida 
fruit is the first to arrive, while New Jersey 
supplies the New York market after the 15th 
of August. In former times the plain dark green 
melon, commonly called the “ Niggerhead,” was 
shipped from the South; at the present time 
almost the only variety sent is what is called 
the “ Kolbs Gem,” the green and white striped 
melon named after the man who first brought it 
to a high state of cultivation. This variety of 
melon is grown in the South especially for ship- 
ment to Northern markets. Dealers say that 
for this purpose it has no equal. The fruit 
is neaviy round, tie rind dark green, somewhat 
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KU HOW QUON, CHINESE COMMISSIONER 
TO THE UNITED STATES.—(Sexe Pace 555.) 


marbled with lighter shades. There are no less than 
twenty kinds of watermelon seeds sold in the New 
York seed stores. There is the “ Volga,” a fine-flavor- 
ed melon which came originally from Russia; the 
“Georgian Rattlesnake or Gypsy,” large, oblong, and 
striped, and the “Mammoth Iron-clad,”’ which is very 
much like it; the “ Ice-Cream,” a medium-sized melon 
with white seeds; the “Cuban Green,” which, it is 
claimed, sometimes weighs eighty pounds; the “ Black 
Spanish,” a fruit of medium size, almost round; the 
“Sealy Bark,” which has a very thin rind, yet so tough 
and strong that it will bear any amount of handling be- 
fore bursting or cracking open; the ‘ California,” the 
“Orange,” ete. The “Green and Gold”’ watermelon is 
a peculiar variety. The flesh, instead of being red, is 
a golden-orange color, free from any tinge of white or 
other color even immediately around the seeds. The 
flesh is granular in appearance, juicy, and sweet. 
Dealers say that it would be almost impossible 
to teach a person how to pick out a good melon. 
Such knowledge can only be acquired by experience, 
and the ability to select the choicest fruit would seem 
to be largely a matter of intuition. The quality is 
determined principally by weight and color. It is safe to say 
that melons arriving from the South after the 25th of June are 
ripe, and of course the heavier they are the better will be the 
flavor. A large seed-house in New York annually offers money 
prizes for the best watermelons grown from seed purchased at 
their establishment. The prizes are respectively $25, $15, and 
$10, and in coming to a decision as to what constitutes the best 
specimen the judges are guided by closeness to true type, size, 
smoothness, weight, and solidity. The best fruit, it is claimed, 
comes from Lawtonville and Perkins Junction, Georgia, and a 
melon to be good ought to weigh at least twenty-five pounds. 
About twenty-five commission houses in New York are engaged 
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THE LATE REV. EDWARD P. ROE.—[(Sre Pace 558.) 


in the Southern melon trade. The importance of this commercial 
enterprise can be estimated by an approximate statement of the 
number of melons received from the South during the summer sea- 
son. There are received from Georgia from 400 to 500 car-loads; 
from Florida, 100; South Carolina, between 300 and 400; Mary- 
land, from 100 to 150; and New Jersey, between 200 and 300 car- 
loads. Two years ago the railroad companies allowed the shipper 
to pack as many melons as he could get into a car. At the pre- 
sent time, on the Georgia Southern Railroad, over which much of 
the fruit is carried, the limit of weight for each car is fixed at 
20,000 pounds, which would represent from 800 to 1200 sound mel- 
ons. On the Georgia Central Railroad 24,000 pounds is the limit. 
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FU WUN LUNG, CHINESE COMMISSIONER TO 
THE UNITED STATES.—[{Sex Paex 555.) 


The charge for freight from Rushville and Elko, South 
Carolina, the two principal melon fields, is from $102 
to $125 percar. The charge for freight averages about 
twelve and a half cents apiece per melon, or from two- 
thirds to three-quarters the actual value of the fruit as 
it is sold in the New York market. 

During this season the large commission merchants 
in New York dealing in watermelons have made a pro- 
test against the Savannah Steam-ship Company’s new 

. method of charging freight. Heretofore when melons 
arrived in New York on the Savannah Seam-ship Com- 
pany’s dock, consigned to a commission house, the deal- 
er, after an examination, would decide whether they 
were merchantable before he would take them; if, in 
his judgment, they would not bring the cost of the 
freight, he would report the fact to the company, who 
would allow him to sell them for what he could get. 
This system has been changed, and now when complaint 
is made that the fruit will not bring the freight charges, 
the company disposes of it to parties outside the reg- 
ular trade at such prices as it can get. In this way the 
profits of the regular commission houses are cut down, 
and they are denied what they claim is their prior right 
to dispose of the melons, whether they bring the price 

of the freight or not. A score of leading commission houses have 
recently senta circular on this subject to the growers in the South. 

They claim that New York, under the present system of high 

freight charges and the innovation just alluded to, will soon 
cease to have any watermelon trade. They urge consighees not 
to ship anything that will not, in their judgment, bring a fair 
value. “To do otherwise would be to benefit the steam-ship and 
railroad companies, and those employed by them to sell the mel- 
ons, whose only interest is to have as many orders refused as 
possible, and they demand that each car, instead of carrying 

from 20,000 to 24,000 pounds, shall carry from 30,000 to 34,000 

pounds. ; GrorGE J. Manson. 
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' IMMIGRANTS WAITING TO BE DISTRIBUTED IN THE COAL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—Drawn From Natcre py W. A. Rocers.—[Sre Pace 555.] 
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SALLY UNDER THE APPLE- 
TREE, 
Ou! the jolly old apple-tree, 
With Sally standing under, 
Holding her little apron wide, 
To catch the rosy plunder! 
The while Jack shakes with might and main 
Till apples, ripe and mellow, 
Come pouring down, a ruddy rain, 
For Jack’s a sturdy fellow. 
Then Sally lifts her flower-like face, 
Framed in a pink sun-bonnet, 
And pays him in a fragrant kiss 
With all the bloom upon it. 
Oh! Sally under the apple-tree, 
My little darling pet! 
The sweetness of that kiss you gave 
My memory treasures yet. 


Sut years have come and years have gone, 
And all the world grows older, 
And while our pockets fill apace, 
Our empty hearts grow colder. 
I think of all the years have brought, 
The joys I've bought and paid for 
(For men must always foot the bills— 
What else, pray, were they made for ?)— 
A palace on Fifth Avenue, 
A stylish clipper yacht, 
A hunting stud, a Tally-ho, 
The winning colt—what not? 
A wife and daughters a la mode 
(Three dolls, well stuffed with straw), 
Two lazy, dissipated sons, 
One ditto son-in-law. 
A lonely heart, a loveiess home, 
A world of toil and trouble, 
And weary glays, and sleepless nights, 
And all for what?—A bubble! 


So, looking back with longing eyes 
To days of sweet unreason, 

When all our wealth was youth and love, 
And apples—while in season— 

How I despise the sordid pelf 
That brings me naught but sorrow! 

For one sweet kiss from Sally’s lips 
I'd give it all to-morrow— 

All to be young again, Sally, 
Beginning life anew, 

Shaking the tree for all I'm worth 
To win a kiss from you! 


B. J. 


THE LATE EDWARD P. ROK. 

Tur Rev. Epwarp Payson Rok, the popular nov- 
elist, was suddenly stricken with neuralgia of the 
heart on Thursday evening, July 19th, and died 
immediately, at his home at Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
son, New York. He was born at New Windsor, 
New York, March 7,1838. After graduating from 
Williams College, he entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Auburn, and studied for the Presbyterian 
ministry. He served as chaplain of the Second 
New York Regiment in 1862, and took part in 
the raid upon Richmond. Later he was appoint- 
ed by President Lixcots chaplain of one of the 
hospitals at Fortress Monroe. At the close of 
the war he became pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Highland Falls, New York, one mile 
north of West Point. In 1874 Mr. Ror re- 
moved to his late home, and engaged in the 
culture of small fruits and plants. He became 
a recognized authority on such matters, and a 
series of articles, entitled “The Home Acre,” 
which he contributed to Harper’s MaGazine in 
1886 and 1887, attracted much attention. He 
was an enthusiastic type of a“ gentleman farm- 
er,” but his work, although not particularly re- 
munerative, was eminently successful. It was 
in ttis healthy country retreat that most of his 
books were written. Previous to 1872 he had 
no intention of entering the literary field, but the 
burning of Chicago so impressed him that his 
first story, to use his own words, 
rally as the plants on his farm.” 

As a novelist Mr. Rok made his mark, and to- 
day is known all over the country. The annual 
income from his books and writings in later years 
is said to have been in the neighborhood of 
$20,000, Barriers Burned Away and The Open- 
ing of a Chestunt Bury ave among his earlier and 
most popular novels, The sale of these books 
has been astonishing, and they have been trans- 
lated into German and French, and the aggregate 
sale of all his works amounted to about 750,000 
copies. Among his other works are Nature's 
Serial Story, which first appeared in Harper's 
MaGazink; Culture of Small Fruits, Without a 
Home, Ie fell in Love with his Wife, Ctc., Cie, 
Although not distinguished by any great con- 
structive skill, his books have always had a dis- 
tinet originality and naturalness, and the famili- 
arity of the phases of American life which he has 
portrayed have added to their general popularity. 
By his friends and acquaintances Mr. Ror was 
much beloved, and his genial manner attracted 
all who came in contact with him. Only a few 
weeks ago his fellow-members of the Authors’ 
Club were entertained at his beautiful home on 
the Hudson. Two years ago he met with severe 
financial loss by endorsing a note for his brother 
for a large amount, which he was afterward 
obliged to pay. This crippled his resources 
greatly, and it was necessary for him to dispose 
of some copyrights to meet the obligation. 

To read over the list of books published by 
Mr. Rox gives the idea that he was a particularly 
prolific writer, but he has written just one book 
a year since he began iu 1872. He was extreme- 
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ly methodical in his labors, and in the early morn- 
ing would devote his time to his garden until ten 
or eleven o'clock. From lunch he would write 
until dinner. After the idea of a story occurred 
to him, it would practically work itself out, as he 
said of Barriers Burned Away. He would de- 
vote a great deal of his time to studying the peo- 
ple he intended to embody in his book, and for 
that purpose visited humble homes, great and 
small stores, police courts, and every place where 
he could gather faithful pictures. Then, after 
writing out the chapters of his novels on slips of 
paper, he would have them copied on the type- 
writer, the original slips being almost illegible, 
owing to the corrections which he made. Even 
after the book was in the publisher’s hands he 
would give it a final reading, making changes 
in the proof before printing. Much of his phe- 
nomenal success was owing, no doubt, to his care- 
ful preparation, for his books read smoothly and 
evenly, and appealed to the sympathies of the 
reader. Mr. Rok was a domestic man, and al- 
though the outside world was ready to receive 
him with honor, he preferred his home, and the 
last year of his life was spent there almost 
entirely. He leaves a wife and five children. 





OF ALL THINGS IN THE WORLD 


A tonic is what nervous people require. To impart 
strength into the nervous organism is to insure its 
tranquillity, provided causes of unhealthful excite- 
ment are avoided. A medicinal tonic that—like Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters—commands the unqualified 
sanction of the healing profession, and which iusti- 
tutes a general reform in a bilious, dyspeptic, and de- 
hilitated condition of the system, is surely entitled to 
a careful trial by intelligent people, capable of forming 
a due estimate of a medicine, from emphatic and often 
recorded professional evidence in its behalf. Not 
only are the nerves and stomach invigorated by the 
Bitters, but the system is also endowed with unwonted 


power of resistance to influences in air, water, or daily | 


avocation subversive of health. Prominently danger- 
ous among the first named of these is malaria, against 
which Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters affords a compe- 
tent safeguard. Rheumatism and kidney troubles 
are also prevented and ovecome by it.—[Adv.] 





A GENTLEMAN’S OUTFIT 

Is not complete without suspenders that give the 
requisite support and are easy to wear. The Pot- 
ter Braces combine simplicity, strength, and com- 
fort. They have the necessary elasticity, but 
contain no rubber, and they are therefore not 
only a perfect suspender, but they outwear any- 
thing else in the market. For sale by all gen- 
tlemen’s furnishers.—[ Adv. ] 





Wurkn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
Wheu she had Children, she gave them aaaaa ; 
{Ade 


*BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Turk Great Pain Revirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhaea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burnes, Scalds, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Wrinst.ow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind-colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.] 





USE BROWN’SCAMPHORATED SAPON ACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 5c. 
—lAdv.) 

Premature Loss or Tur Hatx, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnert’s Coooatne.—[ Adv.) od 





Tue superiority of Burnett's F.avoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[Ad.) 





User Angostura Bitters to stimulate the appetite and 
keep the digestive orgaues in order.—[Ade. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
h admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
MARLIN PFPEATING 
RIFLE 
New Model 1888. 


Just Out. 
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GALLERY, HUNTING AND TARGET RIFLES. ~- 
Send for Ilostrated Catalogue. 
MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., Box 20 C, MEW HAVEN, CT. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 


Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all fureigu countries, 
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A PROSPEROUS 


Hon. H. H. Warner, whose portrait is given 
herewith, is a direct descendant of famous Rev- 
olutionary stock. His family originated in Kent, 
Essex, and Leicester, England, and points with 
pride to John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, 
England, in the seventeenth century. 
Warner, of Revolutionary War fame, was first 





Captain Seth Warner, a valiant man in the war 
of 1812. No less than eight prominent physi- 
cians have adorned the Warner family since 1650. 
The line of which H. H. Warner is a descendant 
settled in ancient Woodbury, Conn. 

H. H. Warner was born in Van Buren, Onon- 
daga Co., N. Y., Jan. 19th, 1842. He was edu- 
cated at Dr. Wright’s famous academy at Elbridge, 
N. Y. "When a young man he followed Horace 


himself, after having learned a trade at Memphis, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. After spending five years 
in Michigan, in 1870 he returned to New York 
state, and settled in Rochester, having that year 
secured the general agency of the Mosler, Bah- 
man, & Co. fire and burglar proof safe, of Cincin- 
nati, 0. For ten years he was the most success- 
ful safe dealer in the United States, and amassed 
a fortune. 

In 1879, being prostrated by a severe disease, 
from which the doctors gave no hope of recovery, 
he began the use of what is now known as the 
famous Warner's safe cure. It restored him to 
health, and he determined that he would spread 
its merits before the world, that others suffering 
in a like manner might likewise be cured. The 
business grew upon his hands so rapidly that he 
was obliged to surrender all other enterprises and 
give his attention to Warner’s Safe Remedies. 
This business is reputed to be the largest proprie- 
tary medicine business in the world. Besides the 
Rochester warehouse and laboratory, which is the 
completest structure of the kind in the country, 
there are eight other branch houses and labora- 
tories, viz.: Toronto, Ont.; London, Eng.; Frank- 
furt a, M., Germany ; Prague, Austria ; Rangoon, 
Burmah ; Bombay, India ; Sydney, N.S. W.; Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

In 1879 Mr. Warner gave Dr. Swift, the famous 
comet-finder, assurance that if he would get a 
suitable telescope he would erect a building 
proper for an observatory. The building was 
completed in 1883. It is of Lockport white 
sandstone, rough ashlar, and is finished through. 
out with the rarest native hardwoods. It is 
furnished with all the appliances of a first-class 
observatory, and is the finest private astronomical 
observatory in the world. The telescope weighs, 
with mountings, about three tons, and cost 
$13,000. Since 1879 Mr. Warner has almost 
continually offered astronomical prizes, having 
made awards to the extent of about $5000. 
It is the only observatory in the world that is 
, Open to the public. In 1882 Mr. Warner, in 
| recoguition of his distinguished patronage of 





Sol. Seth | ° 


cousin of Mr. Warner’s grandfather, who was | 


(ireeley’s advice, went West and struck out for | 





BUSINESS MAN. 

astronomical science, was elected a member of 

the American Association for the Advancement 
| of Science. 
| In 1885 H. H. Warner & Co. put upon the 
| market Warner's Safe Yeast, which in two years 
has attained an extraordinary popularity and 
| sale. In 1887 H. H. Warner & Co. put upon the 
market what they call Warner’s Log Cabin 
Remedies, designed to reach the diseases for 
| which Warner’s Safe Remedies are not specifies. 

The Safe Remedies building is located on 
North St. Paul St., and has a capacity of four 
and a quarter acres of flooring, every square 
inch of which is used in the prosecution of his 
world-wide business. ‘Indeed, the capacity of 
| the building is not enough to accommodate the 
| growing business, and an annex building will 
be erected. The present building is fireproof and 
constructed of Philadelphia pressed brick and iron. 

Mr. Warner is personally a very popular man, 
full of energy and good works. He is very fond 
of out-door exercise, and spends his summer va- 
cations on the chain of great lakes, having one 
of the completest and most comfortable steam 
yachts that floats on inland waters. He was one 
of the first Americans to comprehend the beau- 
ties and attractiveness of the Thousand Islands 
as a summer resort. 

Mr. Warner is about six feet one inch high, 
weighs 250 pounds, is of light complexion, with 
blue eyes and dark-brown hair. He has great 
physical vigor. He wins success by deserving 
it. He is one of the hardest-working men in the 
country. He is also one of the most thorough- 
going citizens and public-spirited business men 
of Rochester. 

When the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
was organized in 1887, H. H. Warner, although 
still a young man, was unanimously elected 
President of the Chamber, a compliment that his 
friends were eager to pay him, and that the city 
and all who know him confess was more than 
well deserved. On the 10th of January he gave 
the Chamber of Commerce a complimentary 
banquet at Powers Hotel, which was pronounced 
by Senator Warner Miller, a kinsman of the 
President, the finest looking company of business 
men, the happiest and most judiciously managed 
banquet, and most successful affair of the kind 
that he ever attended. He was delegate to 
Chicago in 1884 and 1888. 

Mr. Warner believes that our obligations to 
our own people are greater than our obligations 
to the working-men abroad, and when the pro- 
posed Commercial Union with Canada was dis 
cussed in the City Hall of Rochester, by Hon. 
Benjamin Butterworth of Ohio, and Mr. Wiman 
of Canada, Mr. Warner combated the proposi- 
tions advanced with great originality, vigor, and 
convincing statements, he holding that to have 
commercial union with Canada would be equal 
to opening the back door for the entrance of 
British manufacturers into the United States. 
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Brandreth’s Pills are the 
safest and most effective remedy for 
Indigestion, Irregularity of the Bow- 
els, Constipation, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Dizziness, Malaria, or any dis- 
_ ease arising from an impure state of 
the blood. They have been in use 
in this country for over fifty years, 
and the thousands of unimpeachable 
testimonials from those who have 
used them, and their constantly in- 
creasing sale, is incontrovertible evi- 
dence that they perform all that is 
claimed for them. 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medicine | 
store, either plain or sugar-coated. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





Cuticura Remeous Cure 
Skin ano Buooo Diseases 


FROM Pimpces to SororuLa 
N° PEN CAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE FSTERM IN WHIOH 

the Curtcura Remepirs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra Rrsouvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cotioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrze Drue 
anv Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


z= aes blackheads, chapped and oily <@® 
= skin prevented by Cuticura Soar. “GA 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak. 
he ness speedily cured by Cuticura AnTiI-Pain 
PLasTRR, the only pain-killing plaster. 


FSTERBROOK ae 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 
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BEATEN EXPOSITION OHI a | 


GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement es a Northwestern Territory, 





UNSURPASSED maa. 





K BLIND EATIBITS: 














A Concentrated Liquid Extract of MALT and 
HOPS. Aids Digestion, Restores Sleep, and of 
Priceless Value to Nursing Mothers. . All Drug- 
gists sell “ DEST” TONIC. 
Eminent Physicians, and is superior to any im- 
ported article. Manufactured by the Specialty Dep’t., 
Ph. Best Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Recommended by 










| arent “uropintene 
A resening river of nce gperaete. ™.N.Y. Tribune. 
Pte vorttinent dvocate, 


@ bayonet, 
oTimes. Apply for Big Terms te HUBBARD BROS, Philada., Boston, or Chicago. 


WONDERFULLY POPULAR. The Crowning Life Work of Age MIs. 


BEN PERLEY POORE | "reser! S3ie33; 


woe. 
Proud Ladies of the nation’s ital, 
Joh pEherapan. ° Charming in ever, line.”’-Hon. H. L, 


remely amusing,” -Toledo Blade, “He 
* Brim full of hy mor™-Rlerald “Pull uf racy goes 


B ipo Beiiiant Men and 


REDFERN 











New Walking Gowns, 
New Yachting Gowns, 
New Coats and Wraps. 


Ladies unable to visit New York can have designs 
and samples forwarded free by mail—mecasurement 
form and pattern bodice insures perfect fit. 





210 FIFTH AVE.,; NEW YORK. 
119 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 
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WABASH 


RAILWAY 





Is the direct, most popular, and only line running 


THROUCH CARS 


To and from all the following principal points: 
St. Louis, Fort Wayne, Toledo, Niagara 
Aaa Detroit, St. Thomas, Buffalo, New 
York, and Boston. Chicago, Peoria, De- 
catur,Springtield, Jacksonville,Quincy, 
Hannibal, and Kansas City. Keokuk, 
ee and Cincinnati. 


The Car Service of the 


WABASH RAILWAY 


is unsurpassed, and consists of Handsome New SMOK- 
ING and PARLOR COACHES, Elegant FREE RE- 
CLINING CHAIR CARS, the beat and most complete- 
ly equipped DINING-C AR SERVICE in the World, 
and magnificent WAGNER, PULLMAN, and WOOD- 
RUFF PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 

Information in regard to Routes, Rates, Time of 
Trains, Connections, etc. ,will be cheerfully and prompt- 
ly furnished on antes, » personally or by letter, to 
any agent of the baa Railway. 

JOHN MoNULTA, K. H. WADE, _ 8S. W. SNOW, 
Receiver, ae Sup’t, Gen’l Pass'r Agent, 
Cui0aeo. 





WE BELL J ALL AMERICA 


BICY LES. 


, And 4 tee LOWEST PRICES. 





.00, our price —— 

in. 00; 35.00 
48iu. ‘ 5000, * * —- 33.00. 
¢ = . R 30.00. 
40.00, * . 27.00. 


Order qu ‘aie. ae 250 sec — hand Wheels. Repair- 
ing & Nickeling. Bicycles & Guns-taken in trade 





AMATEUR 


HOTOGRAPHY. 


The most fascinating 


AMUSEMENT 
for home or_ outdoor 
ion. 
Anybody eo: ° t 
om simply ene 
tions as given in eho 
Anatone Photographer, 
acomplete guide to pho- 
tography, which accom- 
nies each Camera, and 
sconcededt bethesim- 
phest, most concise and 
: a practical work published 
Complete Outfits, $10.00 and upward. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


27 Aqueduct Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE “GORTON” BOILER. 


WROUGHT IRON. 
SECTIONAL. 
TUBULAR. 
SELF - FEEDING. 


The “Gorton” system 
is actual perfection in 
house-heating by steam, 
and is the only health 
giving and life preserv- 
ing process before the 
public. 

These boilers are first 
class in construction 
and are remarkably eco- 
nomical in the use of 
fuel. 

No brick or mason 
work required in setting. 
Endorsed by the leading 
Architects, Builders and 
THE “‘gorTON” BoILER. Physicians. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
Send for Circular. 96 LIBERTY ST.,N. V 

BRANCHES: 159 Friend St., Boston, 
34 and 36 W. Menroe St., Chicago. 











“THE Rais AND Buccy’ 


A beautifully printed and handsomely illus- 
trated book of 40 pages, seven by seven inches. 


Every man or boy who owns or intends to buy a - 


horse or buggy should get this book, as it is full 
of useful and money-saving information. 
Sent, postage prepaid, to anyone who will 


mention where he saw this adv ertisement, 
for three two-cent stamps, by the 


. STANDARD WAGON co., CINCINNATI, oO. 


WILBUR’S 





as 


to$8 ada “Samples. worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not unde “r the horses' feet. Write Burw- 
 aran's Sovery Rein Houper Co., Rolly, Mich. 


Harper's Macazixe 
For AUGUST. 





Cincinnati and Louisville. 
BY 


CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 


Part VI. in Mr. WARNER’S ‘‘ 
Great West.” 


Studies of the 


By Theodore Child. 


Illustrated. 


H. Rider Haggard’s Story. 


Maiwa’s Revenge. 


Botticelli. 


Illustrated. Conclusion. 


A Midsummer Trip to the West 
Indies. 


By Larcapio HEARN. Illustrated. 


E. A. Abbey’s Illustrations 


For an old English Ballad. 


Novels by William Black and 
William Dean Howells. 


A Chiswick Ramble. 


By Moncvre D. Conway, _ Illustrated. 


The Montagnais. 


3y C. HH. FARNHAM. Illustrated, 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
By S. Hoxie.  Iilustrated. 


Editor's Departments. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY 


_ WARNER. ue os 
Harper's Periodicals. 
PER YEAR: 


Postage Free to all Subscribers tn the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE- - - - - - - > $42 
HARPER'S WEEKLY - - - - - 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR - -.* 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE - - - 200 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A WISE OLD DOG. 
Freppire. “Remember, Prince, it’s you and I that go hunting to-day.” 
Paixce. “Well, in that case, I think we'd better go and take out a policy in the United 
States Mutual Accident Association, 320, 822, and 324 Broadway, New York.” 
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HE MARCH OF PROGRESS! 
OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 

“Competition is the life of trade,” and if 
you have not seen our improved $3 Shoe, made for the 
Summer and Fall trade of 1888, you cannot 
imagine how lively trade is, or how hard our competi- 
tors have to work to keep within sight of us. 

Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe, or 
the James Means’ $4 Shoe, according to your needs. 

Positively none genuine unless having our name 
and price stamped plainly on the soles, Your retailer 
will supply you with shoes so stamped if you insist 
upon his doing so; if you do not insist, some retailers 
will coax you into buying inferior shoes upon which 
they make a larger profit. 


“$3 SHOE 


QM UNEXCELLED IN 












JAMES MEENS 
$4 SHOE 


CANNOT FAIL 


THE MOST 4S 


FASTIDIC. 


Se 


Such has been the recent progress in our branch of 
industry that we are now able to affirm that the James 
Means’ $4 Shoe is in every respect equal to the shoes 
which only a few years ago were retailed at elght or 
ten dollars. If you will try on a pair you will be con- 
vinced that we do not exaggerate. 

Ours are the original $3 and $4 shoes, and those who 
imitate our system of business are unable to compete 
with us in quality of factory products 

In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-awake retailers in all parts of the 
country. We will place them easily within your 
reach in any state or territory if you will invest one 
cent in a postal card and write to us. 

James Means & Co., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


& WILSON 'S 
LINEN 


_ COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


for by Pecr’s Pat. Improven 
Cusniongp Ear Drums, 
the Whispers heard distinctly. 


Comfortable, invisible. Iiustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, §53 Broadway, N.Y. Naie this paper. 








DECKER 


MATOBRLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y,. 
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Travel, Sport, or Business, 


ARE INSURED AGAINST BY 








VELERS, 


, SRRRAAAUTERAT ERED 


yi» JNSURANCE 7 
i Soar, COMPANY. 


ORIGINAL 








~~ ACCIDENT COMPANY 
| “ OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD; 


ALSO, ’ 


BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 
Lowest Rates Consistent with Security. 


| R URCE are sufficient to 
TS ESO pay AT ONCE 
the most enormous mass of claims that 
even great railroad and steamboat acci- 
dents can bring upon it. PAYS ALL 
CLAIMS, without discount, immedi- 
ately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
MOST LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE 
provisions in all its policies, 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $14,500,000. 
ASSETS, $9,584,000. 
SURPLUS, $1,909,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. | RODNEY DENNIS, See. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass't See. 
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AIR-TICHT RUBBER TIP 
PEARL MUCILAGE 
- FOR arc FOLKS, 
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28, 76; July 12 
22, 87; three Pat. 


4g] itnnes- 
Neat, Clean, 
Convenient. 
4 Always air-tight when 
BN notin use. Cannot “GUM 


Pat. Nov. 





LOOK UP 
THE LATEST AND BEST WHEN YOU BUY 


SHOE S. 





THE 
GEO. A. DENHAM 


IMPROVED $3.00 SHOE 


FOR GENTLEMEN, WILL PLEASE YOU. 


If you cannot get this make of Shoe from your deal- 
er send postal for directions how to procure them. 


GEO. A. DENHAM, 125 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Norr.-Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unaceepted. Send for copy ifinterested. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.:; Philadelphia, Pa.; Wash: 
ington, D. ¢.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; London, England. 


UP.” A Perfect Self-Feeder. 
CORK! 
N EVAPORATION! 
SPILLING! 
-" PRICE 15 Cts. 

=> Sample by mail on receipt of 20 

Cts. For sale 7 stationers, and 

the trade generally. 


THE NASSAU MFG. CO., 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
THE BEST MUCILAGE IN THE BEST BOTTLE. 









NATURAL 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 


it 





Cures Dyspepsia and Indigestion. This water is 
Non-Cathartic. Avoid manufactured Vichy. Send 
for Circulars, with analysis, ete. 
New York Office, 122 Pearl Street. 
AGENTS WANTED 
to take subscriptions for 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL 
ADVENTURE. 


Compiled and Edited 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
and 
THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 
Profuse Illustrations. 1044 Pages. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 








Franklin Square, New York, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 


VOLUME XXXIL, NO. 1649, 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 
THE FAVORITE TOILET SOAP WITH UNITED 
STATES ARMY AND NAVAL OFFICERS. 
COLGATE & CO’S TOILET SOAPS, 
including 103 varietics both scented and 
unscented, are made from only the sweetest 
and purest materials, and are adapted to 


every taste and use, 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 


USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 











The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 


Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 


having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In twosplendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 


vertiser. 





NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 


Detroit, St. Lonis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-clasa‘men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 
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THE CITY OF ROCHESTER AND THE GENESEE VALLEY. 






Two hundred and fifty 
years ago. (1638) ‘the 
State of New York west 
of the Hudson River was 
called “The Unknown 
Land” by the Dutch 
traders at Albany. 
Frenchman and English- 
man were each striving to 
gain possession of the 
Long House of the Iro- 
quois. The Senecas of 
the Five Nations guarded 
the Western Door, and 
sometimes English rum 
and sometimes French 
“ brandie” controlled 
trade at the important 
post at the mouth of the 
“Little Seneca” River 
and Irondequoit Bay a 
few miles to the east- 
, ward. It is a long story 
& Aaa how the Englishman 
finally became possessor 
of the territory, and how the Iroquois under Josep Brant took up 
the tomahawk for the King, and found themselves after the war 
of the Revolution left out of the treaty of peace, and their lands 
in western New York forfeited to the government of the United 
States, which not only permitted them to retain their lands, but 
protected them in that possession, until Brant and the Butters and 
border massacres were followed by the memorable raid of General 
Suttutvan, who could report to General Wasnineton after the in- 
vasion of the Genesee Valley (1779): “ We have not left a single 
settlement or field of corn in the country of the Five Nations. 
Nor is there even the appearance of an Indian on this side of Fort 
Niagara.” 
And yet Suttivan’s raid did not open the Genesee country to the 
white man. The victorious little army returned to the. East with 
glowing descriptions of the beautiful valley. We read in the jour- 


nals of Suntivan’s men; “It is a wonderful country. The grass_ 


of the plains grows as high as a man’s head.” ‘The Genesee 
falls into Lake Ontario,. .. navigable for battaud,... .easy naviga- 
tion all the way to Montreal.” “The finest grass I ever saw in a 
wild country—blue-grass and clover.....Dears and wild turkeys 
abound.” “TI ate part of a fried rattlesnake to-day which would 
have tasted very well if it had not been snake.” Great was the 
turning of longing eyes to the Genesee country. Those were not- 
ably hard times. The soldiers of the Revolution had been dis- 
charged without pay. Taxation was heavy, and the laws against 
debtors severe. There was no commerce, and the. fisheries had 
been abandoned. Sons of patriots, and patriots as well, were 
desperately seeking some outlet from the general financial depres- 
sion—an opportunity to make a fresh start in life. So it was some- 
thing better than the “ flood-wood” of old Eastern settlements that 
was ready to emigrate to the Genesee country when good title to 
land could be obtained. 

The story of the securing of that title is a long one, and needs 
no repetition here. The Senecas were the owners of the lands in 
western New York, and the purchase of land from an Indian was 
illegal until after Massachusetts and New York had so settled cer- 
tain complications relating to their royal grants that Massachusetts 
sold to PHetrs and Goruam her lands in western New York upon 
condition that Puetes and Goruam would extinguish the Indian 
title, which they did at the Treaty of Buffalo Creek, July, 1788, 
giving the Senecas five thousand dollars and a perpetual annuity 
of five hundred dollars for about 2,600,000 acres, The Senecas 
went to that treaty in a bad temper, declaring they would never 
consent to sell a single foot of. their possessions west of the Ger 
esee. ‘‘ But,” said the white man, “I must have a mill at the f 
by the falls. That. mill will have to be on the west side 
what use is all this land to the white man without a mill‘ 

mill will be of as great use to the red face as to the pa’ 

Milling by stump mortar was something the Indian wou’ 

see abolished. It is probable that the squaws, who weic 

ers, and had a voice in the council of the Iroquois, decide. 
matter. The pale-face should have the mill-yard west of the Gei. 
esee, and the staking out what was required was left to him, of 
course. What did the red face know about the space needed for 
a mill-yard? So the pale-face staked out what he must have— 
twelve miles by twenty-five—a will-yard reaching from Lake On- 
tario far up “the pleasant valley.” And thereupon the first mill 
at the falls was built, a shanty 26 by 30, the starting-point of the 
“Flour City” of fifty years after, “famous for the largest flour 
mills in the world.” 

Epenezer ALLAN’s name stands first on the list of Rochester 
millers, ‘Indian’? ALLAN, as he was called, although a white man, 
had an extended reputation in the Genesee country when Puxips 
and GorwaM made their purchase. He was then living less than 
twenty miles south of the falls in a log-house he aad built upon 
the three hundred acres of land given him by the Indians, over 
whom he ruled like a despot. They stole cattle from the border 
settlers for him, and drove them to his grass-lands, from which 
they were transferred to the British at Fort Niagara, with whom 
he was in constant communication as their agent with the Senecas. 
He had fought under the Buriers against Suttivan, and had skulk- 
ed back from Fort Niagara to enjoy the advantages given to the 
white traders in the Genesee country. It would be hard to find a 
more disreputable record than that of Indian ALLan—a life of 
brutal crimes and ungovernable lust. It would be interesting to 
know how such a man as OLiver Puevps was led to give Indian 
ALLAN one hundred acres of the mill lot upon the condition that 
he would straightway build a mill, and saw boards and grind wheat 
and corn for settlers, 

The “raising” of that first mill at the Genesee Falls, the first 
step toward utilizing the 10,000 horse-power of the cataract, was 
upon a November day in 1789. Indian runners had been sent 


By MRS. JANE MARSH PARKER. 





out by ALLan, and every white man within twenty miles was bid- 
den to the merrymaking—fourteen in all. A canoe-load of rum 
had “put in” at the mouth of the river a few days before, and 
ALLAN had secured it for the carousal, It was a memorable oc- 
casion, lasting two days. The framework of ‘the mill” was up; 
the white man had fulfilled his contract. The Indian went down 
to look at the mill, and was naturally somewhat perplexed. It 
was never a success as a mill, and its miller, during the few 
years he was occasionally found there, gave the place a bad rep- 
utation. In less than twenty years ALLan’s mill was a ruin in 
a wilderness noted for its rattlesnakes, swamp, and mosquitoes 
—‘“a place a man cannot gallop through on horseback with- 
out getting the fever and ague.” The tide of settlers ‘taking 
up land in the Paetps and Goruam purchase found nothing to 
attract them to the place. The completion of the Cayuga bridge 
in 1800 made crossing the Genesee at the “ falls ford” more com- 
mon for the westward-bound ox-teams ; but the ford, except at low 
water, was dangerous, the first white man’s grave in the locality 
being that of a pioneer carried over the falls, and buried by his 
more fortunate companions in their roar and spray. The need of 
a bridge at the falls, however, was not readily admitted, and the 
petition for one in 1809 provoked much derision-in the Legisla- 
ture. Did musk-rats and squirrels call for a bridge across the 
Genesee? In the year 1812 the bridge was completed, the troops 
returning from Fort Niagara having crossed on its sleepers, short- 
ening their march to Canandaigua some twenty miles. 

Colonel Natuaniet Rocuestsr, the founder of the city that bears 
his name, was a representative pioneer of the Genesee country, 
In September of the year 1800 we find Colonel Rocuesrer, in com- 
pany with three other Maryland gentlemen of means, and asso- 
ciated with public affairs, setting out on horseback from Hagers- 
town, Maryland, for a visit to the much-talked-of Genesee country. 
Colonel Rocuxster believed that the best thing he could do for 
his sons would be to establish them in a non-slaveholding State, 
for all that he was the owner of slaves himself. He made large 
purchases of land in Livingston County near Dansville, and two 
years after invested in what the majority of his advisers thought 
a wild speculation—the ALLAN mill lot on the one-hundred-acre 
tract. In-the year. 1810 Colonel Rocnester removed his family 
to Dansville, the northward march of his cavalcade attracting 
much attention. Not until 1818 did Colonel Rocuester become 
a resident of Rochesterville, as the settlement was called for a 
while. In 1811 his village lots were advertised, with a map of 
the future village. His prices were exceptionally low, and terms 
easy. The lots were not in demand until the bridge was com- 
pleted (1812), and then we find James Wapsworti writing to his 
land agent: “I wish that tract of one hundred acres could be 
bought of the Maryland gentleman. The bridge and mill seat 
render it very valuable indeed.” ‘‘ Persons coming here,” wrote 
Hamixt ScranteM, the very first settler on Lot No. 1 at the Four 
Corners, “must inquire at Canandaigua for the new bridge at 
the Genesee Falls. Farms hereabouts are from five to fifteen 
dollars an acre; village lots, fifty dollars for a quarter-acre.” 

Not before 1814-did the lot-buyers at the Four Corners of the 
Genesee Falls settlement see enough in their investment to com- 
pensate them for what they suffered from chills and fevers, and 
until peace with Great Britain was declared, from fear of an in- 


_vasion of Tories and savages from the lake. Late in the fall of 


1813 every man of the settlement, “the brave 33,” turned out 
in the dark and the storm one night, and marched through the 
mud knee-deep to the mouth of the river, where they met the Brit- 
ish lion, or rather prevented Commodore Yeo from landing his 
troops, including some four hundred Indians. The growth of 
Rochester after its border danger was averted was simply marvel- 
lous—a growth largely owing to the fact that its settlers were 
mainly lot-buyers, and most respectable business and professional 
men. The: settlement included several settlements, each with a 
name of its own, and the ambition to become the metropolis of the 
Genesee. These settlements were within two or three miles of the 
Four Corners, as the centre of Rochester is still called, and were 
soon absorbed by the rival they were slow to recognize 
as one. It was in 1814 that Mortimer F. the son of 
ABELARD ReryNotps, a pioneer lot-buyer, was born— 
the first white child on the one-hundred-acre tract. 
An idea of the city’s growth in seventy-four years, 
from a swampy hamlet to a leading manufacturing 
town of 130,000, is given in the fact that the “first 
baby of Rochester” is to-day one of its most active 
citizens and generous benefactors—the founder of the 
library which bears his name. As that first baby 
stands head and shoulders above ordinary men, more 
erect and vigorous to-day than many of his juniors 
in years, it is not surprising that his twin, the city, is 
all her sons claim her to be. 

in 1818 Colonel Rocnestkr removed to the city 

cing /is name, and lived there the rest of his days, 

te wie leader and safe counsellor—a public 
ther than a land speculator. In 1818 
“eginning to make considerable noise 
had 1000 inhabitants and more, a 
ve costing some $12,000, several great 
by UW wspapers, lines of stages and steam-boats, 
»don-mii, paper-mills, and a directory (giving only 
the names of the males of the village). The increas- 
ing tide of tourists to Niagara Falls did not fail to see 
and write about the backwoods hamlet, which as early 
as 1828 was the scene of the novel Lawrie Todd—a 
much-talked-of book in its day, reviewed at length in 
the leading English and American quarterlies, Grant 
Tuorsurn, of New York, an eccentric seedsman, of 
whom Colonel Rocuester bought his first trees, help- 
ing the English novelist to the material for the story, 
which confirmed the marvellous accounts of travellers 
—stumps growing in the middle of the main street; immigrants 
living in their canvas-topped wagons from lack of accommoda- 
tions at the crowded inns; Indians celebrating their pagan rites 
almost within hearing of the prayers and exhortations of “‘ revival- 
ists”; bear hunts; rattlesnake hunts; home-made theatricals; a 
stir, push, and bustle unlike anything they had seen before. In 
sixteen years (1814-1830) it attained to the rank of the twenty- 
first city in population in the United States. A city that had no 
place on a map (save Colonel Rocéster’s) in 1818 had twice as 
many inhabitants in 1838 as Rochester, England. 

A marked characteristic of Rochester from the beginning has 
been its success in being much talked about—a place where some- 
thing is always happening of interest to the world in general. 
The Carthage Bridge, completed in 1818, when there was hardly a 
passable road through the wilderness to the deep ravine it cross- 
ed, did much to attract public attention to the settlement. Europe 
had not so high an arch by 96 feet. A single span across a ravine 
upward of 200 feet deep was an ambitious bridge for the Genesee 
country. That at Schffhausen, Switzerland—“ the pride of the 
Eastern Hemisphere”—-was but 12 feet longer. England’s over the 


river Weir was not so long by 116 feet, and lacked 96 feet of being 
so high in its arch besides, The interest in the bridge drew many 
Sight-seers, and when it dropped so noiselessly one night that no 
one heard its fall, a little more than one year after its completion, 
Rochester was in the newspapers again, with comments upon her 
phenomenal enterprise. Before any other city in the Empire State, 
Rochester defeated the opposition to the Erie Canal, the enlarge- 
ment of which, soon after its completion, was decidedly a Rochester 
enterprise. “The Lion of the West” was the name she won and 
wore for her leadership in the canal movement. In 1834, ten years 
from the completion of “ Crinton’s ditch,” Rochester*owned one- 
half of the boats, and her millers controlled the wheat market. 

The aqueduct across the Genesee River, built at a cost of $600,000 
(replacing the first one, costing $83,000), added much to the fame 
of the place—an honest piece of workmanShip, as sound to-day as 
when it was built. That Sam Parcu did something for the early 
celebrity of Rochester is clearly shown in the comments of her 
visitors from the day of his jumping the falls (November, 1829) 
until now. The bibliography of that event would make an inter- 
esting volume, and possibly secure a headstone for poor Sam's grave. 
Few are the visitors who in visiting the falls forget Sam Parcn. 
Hawthorn caw his ghost emerging from the foam of the Genesee 
to vanish among the shadows of the cliffs. W.D. Hows ts calls 
Rochester the “ enchanted city,” and sings, in the “ Wedding Jour- 
ne 7 

“In the Bierhausgarten I linger, 

By the Falls of the Genesee; 
From the table rock in the middle 
Leaps a figure bold and free,” etc. 


Rochester had hardly enclosed its first meeting-house (1817) 
when the good women of the village organized a missionary 
society for the benefit of destitute congregations in the vicinity. 
In 1821 the young men were sending missionaries to Niagara 
County. Missionary zeal demanded many outlets—a Female Char- 
itable Society, still in vigorous existence, charity schools, tract so- 
cieties, ete. The “cause of the Greek” (1823) was enthusiastical- 
ly taken up, mass-meetings held, a ball given, sermons preached, 
and much money raised for the defeat of the Turk. A town- 
ship adjoining the city was named Greece, a street was named 
Scio, and the intense partisanship of the village found expression 
in the fiery leaders of its able press. The American Bible Society 
had its origin in Rochester in 1825. The temperance movement 
received a strong impulse from the Rochester organizations, which 
were early in sending out lecturers and literature, and maintain- 
ing aggressive warfare egainst “ Rum and License.” The “ Sab- 
bath Question” was another agitation breaking the public tran- 
quillity for some time after the passenger boats began running on 
the canal, one of the stormiest agitations for which Rochester had 
been responsible. Congress was petitioned to abolish the Sunday 
mails, and political issues were shaped by the controversy. The 
excitement had scarcely subsided when the ‘Morgan affair” 
(1826) again brought Rochester conspicuously to the front, and 
Freemasonry passed through an ordeal linking its history forever 
with that of the abduction and murder of Wittiam Moreay, who 
wrote his Exposure of Masonry in Rochester, and whose immedi- 
ate abductors were in the main Rochester men. 

Before any other city in the United States, Rochester is identified 
with telegraphy. It was first in furnishing means for a magnetic 
telegraph line, and that not through its capitalists, but an associa- 
tion of business men—names associated with pioneer telegraphy. 
Henry O’Reiiy, Rochester’s first editor, first historian, ete., of the 
old “ O’Reinty telegraph lines,” was supported in the aforesiid 
association in taking up a contract in 1845 for the extension of 
the Morse telegraph over a wide and valuable territory, connecting 
the Atlantic seaboard with the Mississippi Valley, at a time when 
the United States government and Eastern capitalists declined to 
invest anything in the Morse invention. Having undertaken the 
O'RE1Lty lines, another telegraph enterprise was set on foot, chiefly 
by Rochester men—the New York, Albany,‘and Buffalo Electric- 
Magnetic Telegraph Company, upon which for many years Pro- 
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fessor Morsk relied solely for an income. ‘The Western Union,” 
the salvation of telegraphy from financial failure, was emphatically 
a Rochester enterprise ;.its original stockholders were all Roches- 
ter men. Much of the wealth and prosperity of the city is laid in 
Western Union. The $100,000 originally subscribed in 1854 in 
what many of the investors called “‘ Hiram Srsiey’s crazy scheme” 
soon exceeded in value the whole assessed value of the property, 
real and personal, of the city of Rochester. 

The Pacific Telegraph, crossing the Rocky Mountains ten years 
in advance of the railroad (1861), was an enterprise of Hiram 
Sis.ey’s, the contract for the same being between him individually 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. The Russian Overland, or the 
Cox1s Line, turned to Rochester for a realization of the great 
international project, and it was in the office of the Western Union 
(then in Rochester) that the contract for building the same was 
signed, Rochester men like Judge Patmer, SAMUEL Wiper, and 
others having: much to do with the practical work of the great 
defeat of the century. The little steamer Anson Stager—and AN- 
son STaGER was once a Rochesterian—was the first craft of the 
white man to ascend the Yukon from the sea. Although Roches- 
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ter is a city of about one hundred and thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants, and is rapidly growing, and stands among the leading man- 
ufacturing towns of the country, she does not lose her rural vil- 
lage characteristics. Block houses and flats are not popular for 
residences, and are but slowly gaining approval where so much 
pride is taken in lawns and gardens. The map of the city shows 
the foresight of Colonel Rocnester in laying it out as he did, the 
business part at the centre, and within easy reach of the homes. 
Every street-car reports at the Four Corners, meander as it may 
in the suburbs. Another peculiarity is that in no part of the city 
is the pauper class largely congregated. 

The new buildings begun or completed in 1887 alone show that 
the city has not yet ceased to grow, but rather has taken a fresh 
start for prosperity. The building mania at the Four Corners has 
reminded the old settlers of their pioneer days. Nearly one million 
of dollars have been spent on the new buildings at the Four Corners 
alone within the last two years. Some fifteen hundred private 
residences have been built, and about seventy commercial and 
public buildings. The United States Custom-house is in progress 
of erection, and will cost about $225,000. The State Industrial 
School for Girls, nearly completed, $120,000,“ The new buildings 
of Rochester for 1887,” says the Union and Advertiser, “ if placed 
side by side would make a continuous row four stories high and 
one and a quarter miles long.” 

What is Rochester’s special industry? Once it was flour, and 
although Genesee wheat and Rochester millers have fallen into the 
background, there is more flour made in the “ Flower City” of to- 
day than there ever was in the “ Flour City’—more than double 
the quantity. Then the mills run but three or four months in the 
year. A great many of the old family of mills are no longer flour- 
mills, but a fair proportion retain their historic names and occupa- 
tion, manufacturing almost exclusively the higher grades of flour, 
which is consumed in Pennsylvania, New York, and New England. 
The amount made yearly in the nineteen mills is upward of 800,000 
barrels. It is difficult to indicate the leading industry, and it may 
be questioned if the great nurseries fairly surrounding the city 
should head the list, for all that the largest nursery in the world, 
E.twancer & Barry, is in Rochester. An idea of the extent of 
this single branch of the city’s industries is shown in the fact that a 
single firm has 17 greenhouses, 74 acres devoted to standard apples, 
and 11 to roses. The only grove of the Big Trees of California is 
to be found in a Rochester nursery. Its seed-houses are another 
specialty, and its great seed farms in the suburbs. More than a 
half-million dollars’ worth of seeds are sent out annually, A sin- 
gle seed-house devotes 4 acres to Phlox drummondii, 10 to tube- 
roses, 5 to 25)) varieties of gladioli, and 5 to dahlias. Standard 
books upon horticulture, floriculture, and agriculture have been 
written by Rochester authors, Patrick Barry having contributed 
much to pomology, and Hexry ELLwanGer to the rose. Rochester 
has furnished her full quota of writers who have done much for 
the improvement of the farms and the farming of the country, 
while SetH Green has multiplied the product of the streams. 

It will not do to place the tobacconists of Rochester secondary 
in the list of special industries, when a single firm manufactures 
cigarettes at a rate exceeding one million a day, and the largest 
and finest tobacco factory in the world, covering three acres of 
ground, is seen in the centre of the city. The chimney of the Peer- 
less Tobacco Works, 182 feet high, surmounted by the largest fly- 
ing Mercury ever erected, 21 feet high, is a marked feature from 
any point of observation, This firm alone employs some 1200 
hands. The sales of the tobacco manufactures of Rochester for 
the year 1887 approximate $3,500,000. 
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In shoes Rochester ranks fourth among the shoemaking cities 
of the country. Nearly $3,000,000 of capital are invested in this 
industry, and upward of 4000 hands employed. The product for 
1887 was not less than $7,000,000. One tannery sends out at 
least 20,000 hides annually. The city is said to be destined to 
become the great shoe-manufacturing centre of the world. 

In the manufacture of men and boys’ clothing Rochester is a 
little ahead of the shoe industry. Some 23 wholesale firms turn- 
ed out in 1887 $7,350,000 worth of goods, employing about .5000 
hands. Rochester beer and lager gives another great specialty. 
The 13 breweries paid the United States revenue in 1887 $280,- 
845 75 on 303,383 barrels of beer and ale. 
idly inereasing, the pure spring water with which Rochester is 
abundantly supplied in her water-works having its weight with 
lovers of the foaming tankard. Furniture stands at the front 
among the special industries, the work of its three leading houses 
amounting, at wholesale prices, to about $1,500,000 in 1887. This 
industry employs some 2000 hands. A conspicuous branch of 
this department is interior wood-work and fine artistic furniture, 
specimen work of which may be seen in fine residences from New 
York to San Francisco. 

The largest establishment either in America or Europe for the 
manufacture of burial caskets is in Rochester ; the peculiar casket 
is the invention of the present proprietors. Long and notable is 
the list of the illustrious dead whose narrow house has been made 
in Rochester. This special industry has nearly doubled its busi- 
ness within the last vear, and branch houses in leading cities at 
home and abroad are contemplated. An idea of the extent of the 
manufacture is gained in the fact that upward of a million and a 
half feet of pine for outside boxes are annually used. A carriage 
manufactory covering five and a half acres, and turning out on the 
average three new pieces a day, and employing some 600 hands, 
shows another leading specialty. Hearses, Tally-hos, everything 
that goes on wheels, are made at the largest emporium of its kind 
in the world—a manufactory that forges its own springs and axles, 
makes its own lamps, does its own electro-plating, bevels its own 
glass, has its own foundery, and its cars on the railways. One- 
fourth of the perfumery made in the United States is made in 
Rochester. A single Rochester house is said to be the largest 
consumer of fine material in the country. New York makes one- 
fourth: Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, make up the last 
half of the whole amount. The dentist and barber chairs the 
world round bear the Rochester imprint. Great was the solace 
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of a Rochesterese in Shang-Hai to fix his gaze on a well-known 
name before the molar was torn from its roots. The Steam Gov- 
ernor Works are the largest in America, employing some 150 hands. 
The Steam Gauge and Lantern Company is the largest establish- 
ment of its kind. Its product for 1887 was 500,000. It em- 
ploys 200 men. Rochester is manufacturing car wheels at the 
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rate of one hundred a day, and one-fifth of the domestic pins made 
in the country. In drain and sewer pipe she stands first; in ele- 
vators, fourth; and second to none in fireworks, refrigerators, 
artificial limbs, safe locks, bridge-building, patent medicines, me- 
chanies’ tools, fruit-canning, each of which is a prominent indus- 
try. Foremost among the famous specialties of the city are the 
works of the Bausch & Loms Optical Company, with. hundreds 
of skilled scientific workmen, for whom the company maintain a 
scientific library and “ Mutual Benefit Association.” The Roches- 
ter microscope is known the world over. More microscopes are 
made in Rochester, and a greater variety of optical instruments, 
than in any other city in the country, if not in Europe. The in- 
struments have been adopted by the United States and Mexican 
governments, prominent microscopists use them, and few are the 
college laboratories where they are not preferred. So much for 
what Rochester is doing in one field for science. 
The Powers Art Gallery has the Rochester characteristic of 
unlikeness to anything of its kind—a new departure in art gal- 
leries, and decidedly an advance. It is the private property of 
Daniet W. Powers, and occupies the greater part of the two up- 
per floors of the Powers buildings. Mr. Powers has invested 
something like one million dollars in his art gallery, and finds his 
greatest enjoyment in throwing it open to the public. The many 
salons are luxuriously and artistically furnished, Mr. Powers believ- 
ing that beautiful pictures deserve harmonious surroundings, Can- 
vases of the representative European artists of the day are to be 
found in the collection, to which additions are constantly made, 
and the best copies of unpurchasable pictures. Specimens of 
the art of Diaz, Metssonzer (pére and fils), ScHREYER, MUNKACsyY, 
BovuGuereav, Vipert, HaGeorG, Knaus, etc. ; a long. list of equally 
famous names are exhibited. G&roéme has two canvases—one 
painted especially for Mr. Powers, and in compliance with his re- 
quest includes a portrait of the artist. The famous clock of the 
Stewart collection is a recent addition to the gallery, which has a 
rare collection of clocks among its costly treasures. The KimpaLi 
collection of orchids now contains upward of ten thousand plants, 
and is outnumbered by but one collection in America, while its 
variety exceeds all others, and it has some plants not to be found 
elsewhere. The Kimpans orchid-houses are models of their kind, 
and in the lily-house adjoining is one of the three largest and 
rarest collections of lilies in the country, “It is but six years 
ago,” says Mr. Kimpat, “ that I saw my first orchid, and the next 
year I began making my collection.” Ward’s Natural Science Mu- 
seum has the unique mission of supplying museums with anything 
they may need, from. the plaster cast of a mastodon to a rare hum- 
ming-bird. It manufactures casts of rare fossils; fac-similes of 
priceless antiquities, like the Rosetta Stone; full series of geologi- 
cal and zoological specimens—everything, in short, which the 
skilful taxidermist and osteologist can do for science. Warp’s 
emissaries range every land, and few are the cabinets of geology, 
archewology, or natural history which have not one or more speci- 
mens from his Rochester establishment, where, by-the-bye, Jumbo 
was “stuffed,” and many a famous race-horse has made a final 
report, Ke 

The history and work of the Warner Observatory, where Pro- 
fessor Lewis Swirt sweeps the sky with his great telescope, is not 
easily sunmarized. It is a private institution, founded and en- 
dowed by H. H. Warner ; its telescope is the third largest in the 
United States, and cost some $13,000. Mr. Warner has: already 
paid nearly $4000 in prizes for the discovery of new comets, to 
say nothing of other outlay for the encouragement of astronom- 
ical science. The number of nebule discovered by Professor 
Swirt at the Warner Observatory up to January 1, 1887, is 540. 
The whole outfit of the institution is superior. Hiram Sisiey 
gave the spectroscope ($1000), and Don Atonzo Watson the si- 
dereal clock, while many other citizens contributed to the tele- 
scope. The “sun-spot man,” Henry C. Maing, it will be remem- 
bered promulgated his theories from the editorial room of a Roches- 
ter daily journal. 

Prominent among the public institutions are the State Indus- 
trial School (Western House of Refuge), the Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes, two large hospitals, orphanages, “ Homes,” and reform and 
charitable enterprises of all kinds. A homeopathic hospital, 
and a lake-side refuge for the children of the poor in summer, 
will soon be established, possibly before the city has a soldiers’ 
monument, a grand sewer, a park, and boulevard. A catalogue of 
the clubs, social, literary, and for special study, the guilds, socie- 
ties, and organizations generally, shows that there is no lack of de- 
velopment in that direction. The Art Club has held eight annual 
exhibitions, and is doing much for the study of art and the dis- 
semination of a correct taste. Its classes draw from the model, 
and a Public Art School is anticipated with every accessory for 
artists. A School of Mechanics was established in 1885 by lead- 
ing manufacturers and prominent educators. In 1887, 500 pu- 
pils were enrolled, and manufacturers attest to the improvement 
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of their employés attending the classes. “Through the influ- 
ence of the School of Mechanics,” wrote President ANDERSON, ‘a 
large body of able mechanics will be raised up in our city, who 
will be powerful agents in its growth in wealth, intelligence, and 
good order.” Considering the work of the School of Mechanics, 


and that of the State Industrial School, with its Technological 


Workshops, Rochester may be said to be doing her part for indus- 
trial education. Far better things to come are promised in the 
five public libraries, no one of which at present is as fully 
equipped as it deserves to be. The Reynolds Library contains 
some 20,000 volumes and a reading-room. Sibley Hall, the gift 
of Hiram Sisiry to the University, contains some 22,000 volumes. 
Rockefellar Hall, the library of the Theological Seminary, some 
22,000 volumes. The theological collection of Nranper is in this 
library, also the exegetical apparatus of the late Dr. Hacker. It 
has also a Museum of Biblical Geography and Archeology. The 
Central Library, furnishing the best books for its readers, which 
are largely the children of the public schools, has about 15,000 
volumes. One of the three law libraries maintained by the State 
is in Rochester—some 12,000 volumes, including a few rare old 
books of the fifteenth century. 

The many lake-side resorts within a few hours’ travel make the 
Ontario Beach, about seven miles 
from the Four Corners, may be reached by three railroads, river 
steamer, or a drive over the charming boulevard. The New York 
Central branch alone carried some 350,000 passengers in the sum- 
mer of 1887, and its directors say it is the most profitable line of 
the company. Its profits in 1887 exceeded $50,000. Every point 
on the lake beach—Long Pond, Braddock’s Bay, Troutberg, Iron- 
dequoit Bay, Sodus, etc.—maintains its railroad or steamer. To 
the south—between breakfast and supper, if you will—is Conesus 
and Hemlock and Silver lakes and Avon Springs; to the east, 
Canandaigua, Seneca, and Kiuka lakes, and rural nookeries innu- 
merable. West is Niagara Falls—one day’s pleasant picnicking ; 
or you can run over to Toronto on a moonlight excursion, or camp 
out at the Thousand Islands or So/us Bay—the summer will be all 
too short for the grand rounds—and you will have slept in your 
own bed, as a rule, at night. 

The educational advantages are all that superior public and pri- 
vate schools afford. In 1850 the Baptists founded their universi- 
ty on the wide and beautiful grounds in the eastern suburbs, and 
upon so catholic a basis as to enlist general support. Martin B. 
Anprrson, LL.D., whose term of office exceeds that of any college 
president in the country, has been at the head of the institution 
from the beginning, and has done much to make the city an edu- 
cational centre. The Theological Seminary, founded in 1850, is 
also a Baptist institution, with a German department, which has 
a German faculty. Jonn B. Trevors, of Yonkers, and Joun D. 
RockErELar, of Cleveland, are among its generous benefactors. 
The average number of students sent out each year is twenty-five. 
Forty-four of its former students have filled the position of presi- 
dent or professor in theological seminaries or colleges. 

But what are commercial, educational, or physical advantages 
to a city if it lack a good water supply? Upon the water-works 
of a large city, before all else, depend its health and prosperity. 
An inland lake, spririg-fed, 1000 feet above sea-level, its water 
the purest and sweetest that any American city can boast, gives 
Rochester its water supply. “Only two of the principal cities 
of the country,” we read in a recent report, “are furnishing water 
of unexceptional quality—Brooklyn and Rochester.” There are 
two great reservoirs between Hemlock Lake and the City Hall, 
the first some ten miles from the grand reservoir on the southern 
hill overlooking the city. In the centre of this latter reservoir 
is the immense fountain, plainly seen ten and twelve miles dis- 
tant—the whole water supply thrown from sixty to eighty feet 
into the air, descending in fine spray, thoroughly aerated and sup- 
plied with oxygen. In addition to this supply there is another in 
the business part of the city used for conflagrations and light 
power, the water being pumped from the river under the direct 
presgure or Hontey system. The most wonderful display of fire 
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streams ever vecorded was exhibited by the Rochester Water- 
Works in 1874. Thirty one-inch vertical streams were thrown 
simultaneously 160 feet high; one two-inch stream 210 feet high; 
one four-inch horizontal stream of solid water 465 feet; one three- 
inch vertical stream 257 feet high—establishing the city’s claim 
to as perfect protection against fire as can be afforded. J. NeLson 
Tvsss has been the chief-engineer from the beginning of the work 
in 1873, originating many of its special features. Nearly four 
millions of dollars have been expended upon the Rechester Water- 
Works, the best investment the city ever made. 

A catalogue.of the ten railroads, the five or six depots, the 
churches, the statistics of the street-car company, etc., ete., are 
not within the scope of this paper. The removal of the New 
York Central Depot from the western to the eastern side of the 
river in 1883, with the elevation of tracks of the New York 
Central at the cost of $2,000,000, made a decided change in the 
city’s physiognomy. The present Mayor, Cornetius R. Parsoys, 
has held his office for twelve years, being re-elected in 1886 in 
opposition to the two “party candidates,” who had the support 
of the press of the city besides. He was again re-elected in 1888 
by over two-thirds of all the votes cast. 

The catalogue of Rochester’s shortcomings is considerable, and 
prominent on the list was an opera-house, such as a city of up- 
ward of 130,000 inhabitants demands, but that lack will soon be 
supplied. A park and an encircling boulevard is not far off, and 
many more long-deferred municipal improvements will speedily 
be realized, now that a Chamber of Commerce has been organized 
(1888) with a membership of upward of 300, including the most 
enterprising capitalists of Rochester's special industries, and 
whose object it is “to increase the prosperity of the city by at- 
tending to its moral, physical, political, and commercial interests.” 


